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During the past decade flat racing in this country has experienced a 
really extraordinary growth. We are used to thinking of baseball as the 
national pastime. According to the New York Herald Tribune, however, 
there were 29,177,027 people who filed past the turnstiles in 1952 at the 
major running tracks; 16,703,472 at the trotting tracks; and 14,541,670 at 
the major league baseball diamonds. 

This enormous attendance has necessarily brought about profound 
changes in racing. It has meant a greater volume of betting, greater tax 
returns to state and local governments, and larger receipts by track 
management, which in turn have been translated into larger purses for 
owners, a stronger market for breeders, greater employment and better 
quarters and stabling for jockeys, trainers, grooms and racetrack personnel, 
besides better facilities and more comfort for the racing public. 

World War II was an important factor in helping to bring about these 
changes. Wages and employment were high. Consumer goods were 
rationed, but not the pari-mutuel windows. Racing made millions of new 
friends who have stayed with the sport and brought others. Most of them 
came from the middle income group, surveys showing that 87% of race- 
goers are between 26 and 55 years old, that they go to the track on an 
average of 1 day a month, and that a third of the money they spend bet- 
ting is for $2.00 tickets, two thirds for $10.00 tickets or less. ; 

With the War and with expansion came many new problems. There 
had to be the adjustments required by a military economy, adjustments in 
personnel, transportation and critical materials. Expansion brought not 
only the inevitable growing pains, but also the threat of undesirable ele- 
ments which wanted to muscle in on what was obviously becoming big 
business. 

Fortunately for the welfare of racing representatives of 22 major 
tracks met in March 1942 and formed the Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions of the United States, Inc. In the words of its first President, John 
C. Clark of Hialeah: “Just as other trade groups in business have found it 
necessary to band together for proper coordination and intelligent develop- 
ment, so has racing association management and operation joined in a 
united effort for the good of the sport which it sponsors.” 

During the War the T.R.A. represented racing before the various 
regulatory agencies in Washington; facilitated the setting up of relief 
programs which netted over $25,000,000; and did much to make the general 
public realise that racing was cooperating fully in the war effort. Then 
and since it has worked closely with other groups, such as the Jockey Club, 
the National Association of State Racing Commissioners, the American 
lrainers’ Association, the Jockeys’ Guild and the Horsemen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association, in order to develop uniform policies on racing 
problems. It holds an annual meeting for representatives of the 37 tracks 
now composing the membership and a dinner and open forum where such 
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policies are discussed and formu- 
lated. 

On January 15, 1946 it organised 
the Thoroughbred Racing Protec- 
tive Bureau under the direction of 
Spencer J. Drayton, a former mem- 
ber of the F.B.I., who also serves 
as Executive Secretary of T.R.A. 
and has been responsible in large 
part for the success of both organi- 


zations. Since that time the Pro- 
tective Bureau has organised a 
nationwide investigative staff; has 
set up a fingerprinting program 
which includes everyone connected 
with racing and has made possible 


the exclusion of many undesirable 
persons from race tracks and from 
associating with race track person- 
nel; has instituted a system of 
identifying horses by lip tattooing 
which has virtually eliminated “ring- 
er” cases and substitution of horses; 
has helped to detect and reduce 
artificial stimulation of horses to a 
minimum (in 1950 there were only 
23 cases out of 96,000 horses in 
12,000 races); and has curtailed 
drastically various illegal practices 
connected with betting including 
touts, bookmakers, comeback money 
and illegal wire services. 

This year the annual meeting of 
T.R.A. is being held in New York 
on December 2nd and 3rd. The 
principal speaker is one of the ori- 
ginal subscribers to The Chronicle, 
George Humphrey, first known to 
our readers as an ardent foxhunter 
and show ring enthusiast, then as a 
breeder and owner of race horses, 
and more recently as Secretary of 
the Treasury. The gathering of 
these men, representing the racing 
interests of the entire country, and 
the constructive work which they 
do on behalf of the sport, augurs 
well for the future of racing. 


Letters To The Editor 








Change Name 


Dear Sir: 


In the November 13 issue of The 
Chronicle there was a report on the 
progress of the United States Pony 
Club. It is gratifying to see that pro- 
gress is being made but I was sorry to 
note that the name wasn’t changed to 
‘Horse and Pony” Club. 

Perhaps I am wrong in my observa- 
tion, but it seems to me that if the of- 
ficials mentioned in The Chronicle are 
trying to make competent instruction 
available to the children, and to accom- 
plish their aims as stated in their Char- 
ter, that it is a shame to eliminate a 
large percentage of children because 
they ride horses. As long as the em- 
phasis is on junior riding no distinc- 
tion should be made about the type of 
mount that the child has. 

Instead of shortening the name “‘to 
correspond with similar organizations 

Continued On Page 29 
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Racing Review 





Results of Stakes Events At Bowie, Tropical Park, 
Fair-Grounds, Lincoln Downs, and Bay Meadows 





Raleigh Burroughs 


Bowie 
There are periods of time when hor- 
ses do not run to “form.” This doesn’t 
mean that the best horses aren’t win- 
ning, merely that the ones on which 
the most money was bet are losing. 


At such times, some _ professional 
handicappers are apt to wax, as the 
saying goes, wroth. Rumor is heard 


that the forces of evil are abroad, chal- 
lenging righteousness and snatching 
up horses that are full of run at the 
sixteenth pole. Nasty innuendoes sug- 
gest that the track management is in- 
volved in some vague way. 

In the course of a year, at all tracks, 
the percentage of winning choices will 
be within a trick or two of 34—at 
least it always has been. If the favor- 
ites get licked in great numbers at one 
meeting, they win in flocks at another 
and things even up. Last year, 38 per 
cent of the favorites won during Bow- 
ie’s fall meeting. This season, after 
ten days, the mark was 23.7 per cent. 
It might be higher after another week. 


I discussed the subject with Mr. Don- 
ald Lillis, last Saturday, and am con- 
vinced that he, personally, hasn’t held 
back a single favorite in the entire 
meeting. I am certain, too, that if 
he catches any of his men doing it 
they will receive harsh treatment. 

Horse park managers like to see a 
big percentage of winning favorites. 
They are very proud when the figure 


runs to abnormal heights, and brag 
about it. Actually, it is the public 
that deserves the “credit”. I think it 


would be a magnificent gesture if some 
kind of an award were made when the 
customers roll up a record as they did 
at Bel Air, where they were right half 
the time. Jockeys receive prizes for 
less. 

In spite of all this anxiety to get the 
horse with the shortest price into the 
winner’s circle, I am not sure that the 
patrons of the course are happiest 
when all the favorites win. 

A dog track operator, whose word of 
course would not stand up in a court 
of law, once said to me, ‘‘Those seven- 
ty-dollar doubles bring in more custom- 
ers than ninety per cent winning favor- 
ites wouid.”’ 


Besides this, interviews with inves- 


tors on their way to the course failed 
to reveal a single case where a man 
was making a 45-minute trip to Bowie 
on a crowded train to take one to two 
on a hot choice. There are no Spanish 
castles in those odds. 


A high percentage of these enthus- 
iasts avoid a favorite as they would 
a rattlesnake—they’re sure the crit- 
ter can’t do ’em any good. “I never 
bet favorites,’’ they’ll tell you in soft, 
even tones, which imply that anyone 
who does is a whitelivered ninny, or a 
moron, and you can take your pick. 

Come to think of it, racing would 
be pretty dull if all the favorites won. 

Picking the favorite in the Barbara 
Fritchie Handicap, on Thanksgiving 
Day—November 26, was as hard as 
picking the winner, as there were two 
favorites. Both Sunshine Nell, which 
won, and Sunny Dale, third to finish, 
closed at odds of 2.80 to 1. La Corre- 
dora next on the price line, finished 
second, so the race must be considered 
formful. 

It was a good, thrilling contest. The 
long shot, Singing Beauty, took the 
lead at the beginning, held it for a 
couple of furlongs and then yielded to 
the even longer shot, Petal. She ran 
out of interest bending for home. 
There, Sunshine Nell took over, with- 
stood La Corredora’s determined fin- 
ish, and was going best at the end. 

Sunny Dale didn’t seriously threat- 
en the top two in the final stages, but 
was three lengths ahead of the fourth 
horse, Ballerina. The race was at a 
mile and one-sixteenth. 

Sunshine Nell is by Sun Again— 
Nellie Flag, by American Flag. She was 
bred by Calumet Farm and runs for 
Mr. M. J. Kaplan. Earlier in the season 
she won the Step Lightly Handicap 
at Belmont and the Autumn Day at 
Jamaica. Racing 18 times in 1953, she 
has won five races, been second the 
same number of times and third on 
three occasions. Her season’s earn- 
ings amount to $76,642. 
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The Morning Telegraph, of Novem- 
ber 28, had Mr. C. T. Chenery’s picture 
on the front page, and mentioned that 
the gentleman was sending a pair of 
colts after the Endurance Stakes prize. 
The entry went off at eleven to one, and 
Mr. Chenery’s trainer’s picture was 
on the front page of the next edition 
of the Telly. Maybe, now, people will 
pay more attention to the pictures. 

Prince Hill, a brother of Hill Prince, 
was a maiden going into the race and 
still is, but Permian ran the way he 
has been threatening to run all year 
and took down the $16,650. He was 
last away from: the gate and loitered 
toward the rear of the 15-horse throng 
for about half the distance of the 
1 1-16 mile gallop. Weaving through 
and around horses, he nailed By Jeep- 
ers coming down the stretch and drew 
out to win by a length and a half. 

By Jeepers held the second spot with 
Springside third, and Passembud 
fourth. 


There were some “incidents” during 
the running; several runners suffered 
from lack of space. Jack Skelly, on 
Passembud claimed he had been fouled 
by By Jeepers but no action was taken. 

Permian, by Bossuet—Consolida, by 
Blue Larkspur, was scoring his third 

Continued On Page 31 

















Southern Acres Farm Offers 


GREY FLARES 


Gr. 1941 
Winner at 3 - 4 - 5 and 6 at over a mile. Placed 21 times. 
By Flares by Gallant Fox—Grey Glade by *Sir Greysteel 


Grey Flares is 16.2 with 9 inches of bone. Sound. Good mover and good 
disposition. Has produced three good crops of foals for me, all reasonably 
priced. I am selling him because I am giving up breeding. 


Address all inquiries to: 


J. Watson Webb, Shelburne, Vermont 


























SIXTEEN STAKE RACES WITH UP TO 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


SEE YOU AT 


JANUARY 16 
MARCH 3 


16 INAUGURAL 


20 JASMINE 


23 HIBISCUS 


27 PALM BEAGH 


30 ROYAL PALM 


thru 


$15,000 added 


$15,000 added 


$15,000 added 
$15,000 added 


$15,000 added 





Feb. 3 BAHAMAS 
Feb. 6 McLENNAN 


$15,000 added 
$50,000 added 
Feb. 10 FLA. BREEDERS $15,000 added 
Feb. 13 EVERGLADES . $25,000 added 
Feb. 17 BOUGAINVILLEA $25,000 added 
Feb. 20 WIDENER $100,000 added 
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100,000 avoer 


Feb. 22 COLUMBIANA $15,000 added 
Feb. 24 JUVENILE $15,000 added 
Feb. 27 FLAMINGO $100,000 added 
March 1 BLACK HELEN $25,000 added 


March 3 TURF HAND’CP $50,000 added 


’ 
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News From The Studs 





—_—VIRGINIA————_ 
New Arrivals 

Two recent arrivals at Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville Church II’s North Cliff Farm 
are a weanling filly purchased from E. 
Barry Ryan by Cable out of Alablue, 
winner of the Test Stakes a few years 
ago and Maine Chance Farm’s stakes 
winning Win or Lose. 


Headed South 

Recent shipments of horses from 
Virginia southward include this years 
winners Melody Air, Remission, and 
Dotty Byrne shipped by Nydrie Stud to 
trainer Jack Skirvin at Hialeah. Also 
there is a draft of horses which Jack 
Skinner sent to trainer Sid Jacobs also 
at Hialeah. Included in this latter ship- 
ment is a good yearling colt by Knock- 
down out of the Pompey mare Gentle 
Glow- 

Recent Visitor 

A recent visitor to Virginia was the 
Irish correspondent Tim Vigors who 
spent the week end visiting at Hon. G. 
A. Garrett’s Chilly Bleak Farm, Mrs. 
Isabel Dodge Sloane’s Brookmeade 
Farm, Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s 
Montpelier, and Mr. and Mrs. Mefville 
Church II’s North Cliff Farm. 


Nearing Completion 
Colin MacLeod, Jr. advises that a 
training track that is under construc- 
tion at his Dunvegan Farm at Upper- 
ville will be completed during the week 
of November 30. 


Revisits Va. 

Well-known trainer Tom Waller 
came to his old home in Warrenton for 
a visit over the week end. He recently 
shipped a car of horses from Kentucky 
to his winter training quarters at Cam- 
den, South Carolina. 


Homeward Bound 
At the close of the current meeting 
at Bowie, Dr. J. P. Jones will ship his 
charges to his Inglecress Farm at Char- 
lottesville where they will spend the 
winter months. 


Debut Scheduled For Saratoga 

The filly which p. G. Van Clief pur- 
chased from the H. H. Aga Khan con- 
signment at last summer’s Saratoga 
Yearling Sales has been broken and 
turned out at Mr. Van Clief’s Nydrie 
Stud.at Esmont. This filly by Bois 
Roussel out of Bihibeg py *Bahram 
will: have her training schedule so 
timed that her racing debut will be 
made next August at Saratoga. 


N. G. Saegmuller, Field Secretary 


CANADA 

Grand Champion Weanling 
It was rather a surprise to see a 
weanling pinned grand champion Thor- 
oughbred stallion at The Royal Winter 
Fair, Toronto, Canada. This is what 
happened when Windnik was placed 
over Dr. J. B- Chassels’ senior cham- 
pion stallion, War Doe. Windnik is a 
grand husky colt and may well make a 
champion race horse too. He is’. by 
Windfields, pride and joy of BE. P. Tay- 
lor’s stud, and out of *Niratina, a good 
producing mare imported from Eng- 
land by the late H. R. Bain. Mrs. Hazel 
C. Gayford is the preeder of the colt 
and she received The Ontario Jockey 
Club Challenge Trophy presented an- 
nually for the grand champion Thor- 

oughbred stallion at The Royal 
—Broadview 


—_—— KENTUCK Y———_ 
Piatt Will Probated 

The estate of Thomas Carr Piatt, 
late owner of Crestwood Farm, Lexing- 
ton, has been valued at $100,000 in 
personalty and $87,000 in realty. 

Mr. Piatt’s will, filed for probate 
last week, bequeathed the 1-4 acre 
tract called ‘“‘Tyler School House’”’ to 
Sparks Kirby, an employee who was 
given the option of a $1,500 payment 
should he decide to move. Four other 
employees received sums ranging from 
$1,500 to $200, and all other regular 
employees were given $100 apiece. The 
remainder of the estate went to Mr. 
Piatt’s widow, to be used as she may 
consider ‘‘necessary for her mainten- 
ance, comfort and well being.’’ How- 
ever, Mr. Piatt provided that, should 
the farm be sold, the track called 
“Woods Field’’ be deeded to whatever 
member of the family might then own 
the adjoining Brookdale Farm, which 
now belongs to T. C. Piatt’s father, 
Thomas Piatt. 

Upon Mrs. Piatt’s death, the remain- 
der of the estate is to be put in trust, 
with income going to the late Mr. 
Piatt’s sister, Mrs. Robert M. Young: 
and the principal going upon Mrs. 
Young’s death to her children. Mrs. 
Young’s husband owns Homewood 
Farm, Lexington. 


Short’s Farm 
M. L. L. Short, who now owns the 
Lexington farm that formerly belong- 
ed to the nationally known gambler 
Ed Curd, is converting the place into 


cn 


nursery. He bought 
three mares at the Keeneland Fall 
Sales, and has recently joined the 
Thoroughbred Club of America 


Kentucky Sales Totals 


a Thoroughbred 


This year, 1,446 Thoroughbred 
horses have been auctioned at Lex- 
ington for $6,668,200, an average of 
$4,612. The breakdown by sales: 
McCarthy Estate and others 46 $ 133,150 $2,895 
Keeneland July .. 302 2,943,400 8,219 
Goodwin Estate and Binglin 31 155,300 5,009 
Mundy Dispersal and others 124 265,650 2,142 
Keeneland October ....., 582 1,316,600 2,262 
Brann Estate : 30 99,000 3,300 
Keeneland November 324 1,743,000 5,380 
Bruscino Dispersal 7 12,100 1,728 


1,446 $6,668,200 $4,612 

The McCarthy Estate auction and 

Mundy Dispersal were under the direc- 

tion of Fasig-Tipton Company; the 

other sales were conducted by Breed- 
ers’ Sales Company. 


Stymie’s First 

The victory of Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs” 
Joe Jones in a division of the recent 
Fort McHenry Handicap at Bowie made 
him the first stakes winner sired by 
the former fiscal champ Stymie, which 
stands at Dr. Charles E. Hagyard’s 
farm, Lexington. 

Bred by Max Hirsch, Stymie began 
racing for King Ranch; but Mrs. Jacobs 
claimed the son of Equestrian-——Stop 
Watch, by On Watch, for $1,500 out 
of his third start. 

The greatest halter bargain of all 
time, Stymie collected $918,485. His 
chief triumphs included the Republic 
of Peru, Bowling Brook, Rancocas, 
Brooklyn, Butler, Continental, West- 
chester, Riggs, Edgemere, Manhattan, 

Continued On Page 6 
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SALE 


Race Horses & Breeding Stock 


ESTATE OF ADDISON CAMMACK 


December 14 - 10 A. M. 


CHARLES TOWN RACE TRACK 


West Virginia 
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News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 5 


New York, Questionnaire, Sussex and 
Massachusetts Handicaps, Whitney 
Stakes, Pimlico and Empire City Gold 
Cups; and two runnings each of the 
Grey Lag, Gallant Fox, Metropolitan 
and Aqueduct ‘Caps, and of the Sara- 
toga Cup. 

Joe Jones, out of the stakes-winning 
*Challenger II mare Moon Maiden, is 
a member of the crop Stymie sired 
when he was first retired after having 
broken a sesamoid. Mrs. Jacobs’ stal- 
lion was later returned to training: but 
failed to succeed and was permanentls 


retired to Dr. Hagyiird’s place. 

The Bieber-Jacobs Stable has a wean 
ling full brother to Joe Jones at the 
Hagvard farm. 


Great. Circle’s Book Full 
A full book is reported for John T. 
deBlois Wack’'s Great Circle, the $285, 


870 earner entering stud wut. Charles 
A. Kenney’s Shadyside Farm, Lexing- 
ton. 
Cientifico to Springlake 
Marvin Gaines’ and Mrs. J. H 


Brink’s Springlake Stud Farm, Wal- 
ton, has leased the stallion Cientifico 
from Robert J. Kleberg, Jr.’s King 
Ranch Farm, Lexington, where Cur- 
andero’s half brother, by *Blenheim 
II, has been standing. 

Winner of one of his three starts, 
Cientifico has sired seven winners from 
seven foals old enough to have raced 
a full season. 


Doherty Sues Elmendorf for $20,000 

Lou P. Doherty, owner of the Stal- 
lion Station, Lexington, has filed a 
$20,000 suit against Max H. Gluck’s 
Elmendorf Farm, Inc., which he used 
to manage. 
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Mr. Doherty charges that, in nego- 
tiating the sale of Elmendorf by Tink- 
ham Veale II and Sam A. Costello, he 
agreed to a reduction of his sales 
commissions and waived a part of 
them; and that in return Mr. Gluck, 
as purchaser, agreed to repay up to 
$50,000 of the losses Mr. Doherty thus 
sustained from what his original com- 
missions would have been. Last June, 
according to the suit, Mr. Gluck agreed 
verbally to pay $5,000 of this amount 
in 1953 and $15,000 more in 1954; 
but he repudiated this agreement by 
letter in August. Now, says Mr. Doher- 


ty, Mr. Gluck denies the existence of 
the debt. 
Besides the $20,000, the suits asks 


the return 
Mr. Doherty 


of some personal property 
claims is at Elmendorf. 


23 from Kentacky 
The turf monthly edited by the au- 
thor of this magazine’s “Racing Re- 
view” carries in the latest issue an 


article by Biff Lowry, who has attempt- 
ed to select an ‘‘All-American Brood- 
mare Band,’’ somewhat on the order of 
an All-American football team. Mr. 
Lowry names 21 mares to his elite list, 
and awards honorable mention to 11 
others. 

Of these 32 illustrious producers, 
23 were located in Kentucky at the 
time they foaled the horses which earn- 
ed them a position of Mr. Lowry’s hon- 
or role. Three more are. Virginia 
mares; two stem from California and 
the same number from Maryland; one 
is from New Jersey and one from Ohio. 

Several of these mares have since 
been sold, however 


Lithe to *Nasrallah 
Lithe, the mare for which John S&S. 
Phipps paid a record $85,000, has been 
booked to *Nasrullah, which stands at 
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A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, Paris. 
The stakes-winning daughter of *Phar- 
amond II was barren at the time of her 
purchase from the Hal Price Headley 
Dispersal. 


Roman Sandal Leased 

Doug Davis, Jr.'s High Hope Farm, 
Versailles, has leased the stallion Ro- 
man Sandal from Neville Dunn and 
Haden Kirkpatrick. The son of Ro- 
man will continue to stand at High 
Hope, where he entered stud _ this 
spring. He got ten of the 11 mares to 

which he was bred in foal. 
Frank Talmadge Phelps 





GUEST OF HONOR 


George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury, was the guest of hon- 


or and principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Thoroughbred Racing As- 
sociations held at the Hotel Plaza 
in New York on the evening of Decem- 
ber 3. 


“We are deeply honored,’ Mr. Morris 
said, ‘‘That Mr. Humphrey accepted 
TRA’s invitation to address the mem- 


bership and its guests on the occasion 
of its 12th annual meeting. Mr. Hum- 
phrey, of course, is no stranger to Thor- 
oughbred racing. While the urgency 
of affairs of state have necessitated 
transfer of Mr. Humphrey’s racing 
stock to his daughter, Mrs. Royal Fir- 
man, he maintains a group of brood- 
mares, several of which have raced in 
his black silks with white cross sashes, 
at Harrie B. Scott’s Shandon Farm in 
Lexington.”’ 

Mr. Humphrey, « member of The 
Jockey Club since 1950, became inter- 
ested in racing through show horses. 
Iie has owned several top horses and 
hunters in this field and is a former 
Master of the Chagrin Valley Hounds. 
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NOMINATIONS CLOSE TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15 
FOR 


“The Garden State” 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
(NOW YEARLINGS) 


DURING THE 1954 FALL MEETING 
AT GARDEN STATE PARK 


100,000 Added 


WORLD'S RICHEST PURSE FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS 


FOR BLANKS AND FURTHER INFORMATION, APPLY TO: 


GARDEN STATE RACING ASSOCIATION 


P. O. BOX 311, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
BUGENE MORI, President «© WALTER H. DONOVAN, Executive Vice-President ¢ M. C (TY) SHEA, Rocing Sec’y 
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ONE MILE AND A SIXTEENTH 


FOR THEN TWO-YEAR-OLDS (FOALS 
OF 1952). By subscription of $35 each, this 
fee to accompany the nomination or the 
entry shall be void. To remain eligible, the 
following cash payments must be made: 
March 15, 1954, $100 each; July 15, 1954, 
$250 each; $1,000 to pass the entry box and 
$1,000 to start. The Garden State Racing 
Association to add $100,000, of which $20,000 
to second plus 20% of the starting and 
nomination fees; $10,000 to third plus 15% 
of the starting and nomination fees; and 
$5,000 to fourth plus 5% of the starting and 
nomination fees, $5,000 plus 5% of the 
starting and nomination fees to the nomina- 
tors, to be distributed as follows: The nomi- 
nator of the winner to receive $3,000 plus 
60% of the 5% of the starting and nominat- 
ing fees; the second horse, $1,000 and 20% 
of the 5% of the starting and nominating 
fees; the third horse, $750 and 15% of the 
5% of the starting and nominating fees; and 
the fourth horse, $250 and 5% of the 5% 
of the starting and nominating fees. The bal- 
ance of the nominating and starting fees and 
added money to the winner. Weights: Colts 
and geldings, 122 Ibs.; fillies, 119 Ibs.; Maid- 
ens allowed 6 Ibs. (Starters to be named 
through the entry box the day before the 
race by the usual time of closing.) 


(Note: Transfer of engagements should be 
reported promptly and all nominations shall be 
voided if subscriptions are not paid promptly.) 
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W. J. Rimell’s Ordnance, trained by T. F. Rimell, 


fancied for this coming Grand National. 








is much 
Washington Fair. 


Steeplechasing In England 





Finding and Training the Right Horse—Cost 
Does Not Always Indicate True Value 





John F. Nestle 


(Story and Photos) 


I have recently had the opportunity 
of visiting the training stables of T. F. 
Rimell who was champion trainer in 
England under the National Hunt 
Rules in 1951, with the total score of 
sixty-three winners, which netted 18, 
381 pounds in stake money. In fact, 
he only missed creating a record by a 
few pounds. 

In England if a horse does not show 
particularly good form on the flat, he 
is frequently put to hurdling and later 
steeplechasing. 

One of the best examples of a horse 
following this kind of a career is Ord- 
nance, which T. F. Rimell has in train- 
ing. This 7-year-old brown gelding by 
Bakhtawar out of Arsenal is a half 
brother to Master Gunner. He was ori- 
ginally trained by Peter Thrale, show- 
ing moderate form on the flat. He 
was purchased at the Newmarket sales, 
and is now owned by W. J. Rimell. 


During his first season over hurdles 
when he was a 3-year-old colt, he show- 
ed average ability. He was gelded, 
took 6 months to get over the opera- 
tion, and was then schooled over fences, 
turning out to be a good jumper, and 
winning 6 races as a 5-year-old. 

Last season Ordnance went to Ain- 
tree, and made all the running in the 
Grand National until he fell at the 
fence before Beecher’s Brook on the 
second time round. It is planned to give 
this game chaser one race before the 
Grand Sefton over the National course, 
as it is hoped to have another crack at 
the National at the end of the season. 


Mr. Rimell believes that in steeple- 
chasing, as in hunting or showjumping, 
the cost of a horse is not always an in- 
dication of its true value. Many good 
horses cost only a few hundred pounds 
—or even less—and bring their owners 
rich rewards, while others, whose price 
runs into thousands, barely pay for 
their training fees and expenses. 

Not everyone is born with the ability 
to spot a good horse, but it is possible 
to become a fair judge of one if real 
attention is paid to the elementary 


principles which are the basis of good 
judgment, coupled with practice. 


When choosing a potential hurdler 
it is best to try and find one that has 
some form on the flat and is lighter in 
type than a ’chaser. If he has won over 
a mile on the flat he can usually go 
for two miles over hurdles. He must be 





T. F. Rimell pictured with Mrs. Maxwell-Joseph’s 4-year-old, 


a good mover with no obvious faults 
in his conformation, and this rule also 
applies to a steeplechaser. 

It should be remembered that the 
going in the winter is frequently on 
the heavy side, and consequently the 
hurdler must be capable of carrying 
11 1-2 to 12 stone, while a good chaser 
should be up to more weight. 


Many a useful novice chaser has been 
found in Ireland and the prospective 
purchaser should try to buy an animal 
not more than 4 years old standing 
about 16 h. h. with good quality bone 
and substance. Irish breeders as op- 
posed to many English breeders, make 
a point of using stallions who have ac- 
quired a reputation as jumpers or have 
good jumping blood in their veins. 
Consequently it is possible to purchase 

Continued On Page 10 





New formus VION ATE 


A Complete vitamin and mineral concentrate 


for GOOD BONES 


SOUND FEET AND LEGS 
VIGOR AND STAMINA 


Make sure your horses get needed vitamins and 
minerals every day. Give them New Formula 
Vionate — containing the known essential vita- 
mins and minerals, in proper balance. It pro- 
motes sound skeletal development—strong fe ; 
bones and tendons. It helps build red blood . . . eee a a 

boost vigor, vitality, and stamina... promote 
good appetites, healthy coat and skin. Get this 
scientific feeding supplement for your foals, 
weanlings, brood mares, racing animals today. 


Get New Formula VIONATE! 


In 10-Ib. cannisters, or econ- 
omy 50-lb. bags. See your 
druggist. Write for liter- 
ature to: E.R. Squibb & Sons, 
Division of Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


VIOMATE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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supplies 
11 VITAMINS... 


Vitamin A * Vitamin Dg * Vita- 
min E (a-tocopherol) * Thiamine 
(Vitamin B,) ® Riboflavin (Vita- 
min Bg) * Niacin * Pyridoxine 
Pantothenic Acid * Folic Acid 
Vitamin B;2 * Choline. 

---9 MINERALS 
Calcium * Phosphorus * Iron 
Copper * Cobalt * Manganese 
lodine * Sodium Chloride 

Magnesium. 











SQUIBB —-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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RACING THE CHRONICLE 


Racing’s Champions Of 1953 
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TOM FOOL (Bert Morgan Photo) 
Greentree Stable’s Tom Fool made a clean sweep of the year’s honors through his scintillating perform- 
ances. In the annual poll conducted by The Morning Telegraph and Daily Racing Form, the bay 4-year- 

old son of Menow—Gaga, by *Bull Dog was named the Best Handicap Horse, unanimously chosen the 
Best Sprinter, and awarded the Horse of the Year title. He is the second son of Menow to thus receive 

this distinction—Greentree’s Capot being the first. Bred by D. A. Headley, Tom Fool was purchased 
privately as a yearling by his present owners and was trained during his career by J. M. Gaver. 


f 


» 


(Belmont Park Photo) 





(Deleware Park Photo) 


PORTERHOUSE EVENING OUT 
Llangollen Farm’s Porterhouse was named the Best 2-Year-Old Colt or Gelding and Best 2-Year-Old of the ’53 season. 
The Virginia home-bred brown colt by *Endeavour I]—Red Stamp, by Bimelech, conditioned by C. Whittingham, won 
5 of his 8 outings. Mrs. G. D. Widener’s Evening Out mad: the first start of her career in a stakes event and won going 
away. In 6 starts during the year she was home in front on 5 occasions, unanimously earning the Top 2-Year-Old Filly 
honors. The one time this brown daughter of Shut Out—Evening Bells, by Eight Thirty tasted defeat was in the 
Belmont Futurity against the colts, but she was far from diszraced, finishing 5th in a 14 horse field. 
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(Delaware Park Photo) (Marshall Hawkins Photo) 


GRECIAN QUEEN NATIVE DANCER 


Mrs. B. F. Whitaker’s home-bred Grecian Queen won from 6 furlongs to 1!4 miles to be named the Best 3-Year-Old of her 
sex in training this season. In 12 outings the dark bay daughter of *Heliopolis—Qbania, by Questionnaire won 7 races 
and tallied up $229,375, which included the sizable New Castle Handicap purse. A. G. Vanderbilt’s Native Dancer, rac- 
ing’s good will ambassador, was unanimously honored as the Best 3-Year-Old-Colt or Gelding and Best 3-Year-Old. The 
grey son of Polynesian—Geisha, by Discovery racked up $513,425 by winning practically every important 3-year-old fix- 
ture, including The Preakness and The Belmont. Injuries sustained in the American Derby were thought to have ended 
his racing career, but Mr. Vanderbilt announced that the colt will resume racing next season. 
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(Washington Park Photo) ie vais . | anaes Saas : 
SICKLE’S IMAGE *ICEBERG II 


Clarence C. Hartwick’s much-traveled, doughty campaigner Sickle’s Image was selected as the best in the Handicap Filly 
or Mare division. The light brown daughter of Sickletoy—Ariel Image, by Ariel, has earned $394,460 during her 4 sea- 
sons of racing, being a stakes winner each year. W. A. Hangar’s Chilean-bred *Iceberg II was the poll’s choice as the 
Best Grass Horse, a division which has just this year been added. The 5-year-old bay son of Espadin—Bellagamba, by 
Statute, ran a nice race in the Washington, D. C. International to be second, and was a winner of the United Nations. 
Handicap, plus 2 other events over a turf course during the season. 
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Little Known Facts On 
Some Youthful Feather- 
Weight English Jockeys 


J. Fairfax-Blakeborough 

“What is the lightest weight at which 
a jockey ever rode?’, is a question 
which periodically crops up. If by 
“jockey” is meant a professional (the 
early calendars record these midgets 
without names, or weights, merely as 
“‘A. Feather’’), it rules out one record 
lightweight. 

As a child, scaling 35 ‘bs., George 
Stafford Thompson (afterwards a 
famous amateur rider) won a match on 
York racecourse on one of his father’s 
horses. George Fordham rode the win- 
ner of the Cesarewitch when his bodily 
weight was 54 lbs. John Daley was 52 
Ibs. when he rode in his first race. 
Teddy Martin had a mount in the Ces- 
arewitch when he walked over at the 
same weight. Kitchinar (not Kitchiner 
as is usually printed), rode at Ascot 
when he is said to have peen but 29 
Ibs., and he walked over at only 48 Ibs. 
when he won the Chester Cup. Custance 
won a race when he was a tiny fellow 
of 55 lbs. 

The question is often asked ‘‘Who 
was the youngest jockey who actually 
rode in races?” And I fancy the north 
of England supplies the answer with 
the names of the late George Stafford 
Thompson of Newbuilding, Thirsk, Syd 
Menzies of Sedgefield, Melton Vasey, 
now training at Doncaster, and Nichol 
Hart’s schoolboy son, who had a ride 
or two at Stockon on something Nicol 
had bred. Mr. G- S. Thompson was only 
about seven or eight when he rode and 
won a match for his father on York 
racecourse. When, as stated above, he 
weighed only 35 lbs. He never weighed 
more than 84 Pbs. in after life when he 
became one of the best amateur riders 
in the country. 

Melton Vasey, who was apprenticed 
to his father, then training at Hamble- 
ton, near Thirsk, had his first ride in 
public at Thirsk when he was ten years 
old. It was not until two lears later, 
when 12 years old, that he had to get 
on the scales to weigh-in as a winner. 
This was at Redcar, the horse being 
Spitalfields, owned by his father. 

Syd Menzies was a little over 12 years 
old when in 1894 he first commenced 
to ride over fences in races, but he 
had been riding ‘‘schooling’’ at Coxhoe, 
Co., Durham, some time before this. He 
had a sternish schoolmaster in his 
trainer-uncle George, who was then rid- 
ing a lot of winners himself. In 1894 
George Menzies steered four of the six 
winners at Sedgefield and first put 
Sydney into a silk jacket a few weeks 
later at the now defunct Penrith meet- 
ing. The event was a hurdle race. On 
Roxing day that same year Syd rode 
his first winner, on his yncle’s Com- 
plines in a two-mile ‘chase at Hedon, 
near Hull. Syd was “Mr. Menzies” in 
those days, as he rode as an amateur. 

Percy Woodland was only 12 when 
he rode his first winner over fences, 
his weight being 70 lbs. Wis brother 
William, rode in the Grand National 
when he was 13, and another brother, 
Herbert, rode on the flat when he was 
nine. 


English ’Chasing 


Continued From Page 7 





useful young “store” animals which 
can be put on one side, and turned to 
account when opportunity permits. 


‘CHASING 


In Ireland, too, there are events such 
as bumper races for amateurs, where 
the horses carry about 12 stone, and oc- 
casionally it is possible to purchase a 
horse which has shown some form in 
these events. 


In England many of our youngsters 
are broken as yearlings and run on the 
flat as 2-year-olds unless they are ex- 
ceptionally overgrown. The same prin- 
ciple does not hold good in Ireland, as 
unless the youngsters are fashionably 
bred for flat racing they are not brok- 
en until they are 3 or 4 years of age 
and have had time to grow and develop. 
These horses make the best type of 
jumpers as they have not been raced 
as 2-year-olds or become cunning. They 
reach their prime at 7 or 8 vears of 
age. 

The best time to purchase a jumper 
in Ireland is at the end of the season 


THE CHRONICLE 


during the month of April. The horse 
ean then be turned out from the first 
of May until the end of July and Aug- 
ust. When it comes in from grasg it 
should spend the five weeks in slow 
work on the roads to harden it, follow- 
ed eventually by steady cantering. 


At this stage horses are always rid- 
den in their work, and none of their 
training is carried out on the lunge. 
After schooling over hurdles the horse 
can be introduced to fences and should 
be ready to run in October or Novem- 
ber, when the going is good. 

Rarely should a horse in training gal- 
lop further than two miles. After he 
has won over a two-mile steeplechase 
course it should be possible to decide 
whether he will be able to stay for 
three miles. 

In England, when entering your nov- 

Continued On Page 11 
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Equipoise “A 
Equipoise was a great race horse and 
a great sire. Led the sire list in 1942, 
and was sire of four $100,000 winners— 
Shut Out, Attention, Bolingbroke, Equi- 
fox—like their sire they could stay— 

they could sprint. 





BROKE 


ING ; 
Bay, 1937, by Equipoise—Wayabout, by Fair Play, 15.1 hands 





A 
A Fair Play 


Fair Play is one of the great names in 
American pedigrees. He led the sire 
list three years, his sons and grandsons 
five years. His descendants win—year 
after year—the Futurity and the Jockey 
Club Gold Cup and at distances in be- 
tween. 


Bolingbroke won $161,430.00 


Bolingbroke had speed with his stamina. In the 1943 Whitney Stakes 
Bolingbroke ran the 114 miles in 2:02 over a sloppy track, the mile in 
1:36 3/5. In the 1942 Manhattan Handicap he set a new American 
record for 11% miles in 2:27 3/5, in which he ran the 144 miles in 
2:02 3/5, the mile in 1:37. This still stands. 


Bolingbroke won the Manhattan Handicap (three times), Saratoga Cup 
(twice), New York Handicap, Jockey Club Gold Cup, and Whitney 


Stakes. 
(Equipoise......... Pennant 
BOLINGBROKE. mies Swinging 
b. c. 1937 Wayabout........ Fair Play 


|*Damaris II 


FEE: $250 


Due Oct. ist, 1954, in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare is barren. 





Property of Montpelier Farm 





STANDING AT 


MT. ATHOS FARM 


DELMAR TWYMAN, Ast. Montpelier Station, Va. 
Phone Orange 5402 or 6383 
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ice horse for his first race, it is advis- 
able to place him in a sequence of nov- 
ice races, not just in one or two, as 
once he has won you will be unable to 
enter him for any more races of this 
kind. A horse must run three times be- 
fore his handicap can be assessed. 

Here are a few more points of inter- 
est relating to British training methods 
in general, which were told to me by 
Mr. Jack O’Donoghue, when I visited 
his establishment at Reigate. In 1951, 
this capable trainer made a great name 
for himself by his victory in the Na- 
tional with the mare Nickel Coin who 
was only considered to have an out- 
sider’s chance. It was one of the com- 
paratively rare occasions that the race 
has been won by a mare. I understand 
she enjoyed her extra rations of 3 raw 
eggs and 1-2 a-pint of Stout mixed with 





Unconditional Surrender, winner of 26 steeplechases and one 
hurdle race. 


her food while in training; and is now 
a proud mother. 

There is nothing like plenty of slow 
work up hill for getting horses fit, and 
every horse, even in a large trainer’s 
establishment is considered individual- 
ly, and his programme of work is ad- 
justed according to his temperament 
and physical standard. When a jumper 
really knows his job he is not schooled 
over fences at home, except possibly at 
the beginning of the season, so the only 
jumping he does is on a race course. 

The wise 9-year-old bay gelding, 
African Mission, trained by O’Donog- 
hue certainly believes in this principle, 
as he will not jump in cold blood, but 
when it comes to racing it is a different 
matter. Last season he won at least 
four times, and was placed whenever he 
was run, except the first time out. He 
is 4 fine upstanding Irish horse by His 
Reverence, dam Naughty Marrietta, and 
looks like a steeplechaser, combining 
quality and substance. 

Some English trainers make a point 
of seeing that the same lad or girl 
who looks after a horse travels with it 
to the races whenever possible in order 
to give it confidence, and make it feel 
at home. It is necessary to send some 
horses out to exercise with the first 
string in the morning, as otherwise they 
fret, and walk round and round their 
boxes. 

An owner can expect a good sound 
steeplechaser to run on an average 
three times a month during the season, 
but this depends largely whether the 
horse is a good doer or not. Generally 
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speaking, the ones who eat up their 
food remain fit and strong. 

The majority of the races over here 
are two, three, and occasionally four 
miles. The Grand National is over four 
miles. 

The way a horse works at home is 
frequently not much guide as to the 
form he will show on a race course. A 
horse with a quiet temperament will on- 
ly give his best when he is racing. 

I think one reason why steeplechas- 
ing has become so popular in England 
is because it requires a very good ani- 
mal to win on the flat, and it is more 
difficult to keep these horses at their 
peak. A ’chaser can rest at grass dur- 
ing the summer at little cost to his own- 
er, while his brother races on the flat, 
but, generally speaking, owing to our 
climate one cannot turn a Thorough- 
bred horse out in the winter. 

It is not possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules as to how long a 
horse will remain at his peak. Some 
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horse has the conformation that will 
help him over any kind of going. Last 
season was his first, and he won for 
his owner, Mr. Brookshaw, at Chelten- 
ham and Birmingham. 

Mrs. Maxwell-Joseph is the owner of 
the 4-year-old Washington Fair, by 
Fairford dam Joybells. He has the 
shape and make of a stayer, complete 
with stamina. Incidentally his half- 
brother, Saint Colman, is a_ useful 
hunter-chaser. He will run over hur- 
dles this season before being introduc- 
ed to steeplechasing. 

I must say I fell for the grand old 
man of the party, Unconditional Sur- 
render. He is 12 years old, but does not 
look his age, is by Flag of Truce, out of 
Seotch Willow and is the property of 
Mr. F. S. Jordison. He has raced since 
he was 4 years old, and has won twenty- 
six steeplechases and a hurdle race to 
date. Unconditional Surrender is a 
lengthy sort with powerful front and 
quarters. He has a long raking stride 
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Mrs. Geoffrey Kohn’s Quite Naturally, with the lad who 


looks after him and who turned him out stylishly when this 


photo was taken. 


‘chasers will do so, barring accidents, 
for the work season, while others have 
to be built up gradually for a special 
race. ' 

Many of the English Trainers of 
‘chasers and flat race horses have had 
distinguished careers as Jockeys before 
taking up training. This is particularly 
so in the case of Mr. T. F. Rimell, who 
rode 26 winners on the flat, the first 
when he was 12 years of age. He was 
Champion Jockey in 1938-9, 1945-6, 
and 1946-7. He broke his neck twice, 
first at Wincanton, and later on a 
horse called Coloured School Boy in the 
Gold Cup at Cheltenham, and this fin- 
ished his riding career. 

Seven years ago he decided to take 
up training, and during the last three 
seasons his stable has averaged over 
forty-five winners a season. 

When I visited the stables recently 
I particularly liked Ordnance, (des- 
cribed earlier on), and from other of 
his horses, as I regard them ag typical 
of the best class of Steeplechase horses 
to be seen racing in England today. 

Hollybank is a 6-year-old by Contra- 
vent, out of Bhuid Lanarch. This 








ARE YOU FENCING? 


@ POST AND RAIL 
@ BOARD 
@ HURDLE, ETC. 


LEONARD A. DUFFY 
Mfr. Wooden Fences 
The Paddock, Route 38, Moorestown, N. J 


Phone 9-1315 
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which he puts to good use whatever 
the going but the foundation of his rac- 
ing ability rests upon his courage and 
honesty. 

Quite Naturally was well faneied for 
last years Grand National, and it caus- 
ed quite a sensation when he was sud- 
denly purchased by Mrs. Geoffrey Kohn 
the day before the race. Unfortunately 
he fell at the first fence, but it is hoped 
that he will have better luck next year. 
He is nine years old, by Tartan dam 
Pat’s Princess. 

Mr. Rimell has the qualifications and 
the experience which have brought him 
to the top of his profession as a trai- 
ner. He could not be better supported 
in his work than he is by Mrs. Rimell 
who is an expert horsewoman, with a 
thorough knowledge of racing, and a 
fine judge of a horse. 
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$1.50 Postpaid 


Highly polished brass nameplate. Filled black 

letters. Names arranged as illustrated or to your 

order. Several widths available but made for 

' inch halters unless otherwise specified. Brass 
vets included. Immediate delivery. 


JAMES C. SHANAHAN 
METAL NAMEPLATES 
Stockbridge Road Great Barrington, Maas. 
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Field Sports 





Bear Hunting in sent Louisiana Swamps—Ten Months 
Residence In Swamps A Most Sporting Experience 





Col. F. G. Skinner 


The Inferno of the immortal Dante presents no picture of more awful gloom 
than does the Great Swamp of Louisiana, which covers a vast section of country on 
the western bank of the Mississippi. Yet to the sportsman and the naturalist its 
dim, mysterious depths are replete with unfailing interest. Shut out from the sun- 
light by dense forests of cypress, water oaks and sweet gum, draped in the gray 
Spanish moss waving in the air in funeral-like festoons, or covered with impene- 
trable cane brakes, in which the black bear, the panther, the wolf and the catamount 
find a congenial home, the great morass presents a weird, supernatural appearance 
to be seen nowhere else. This whole region is intersected in every direction by in- 
numerable deep bayous with steep. abrupt banks, whose torpid and semi-stagnant 
waters swarm with all the varieties of fish and amphibious reptiles peculiar to the 
South. And, dotted about in this pathless wilderness of forest, cane and palmetto, 
are innumerable ponds, dark turns and lakes, the resort in the winter months of all 
the varieties of wading birds and wild fowl known te our ornithology. Hence it is 
that the ardent sportsman and the student of nature find in all this wealth of “fur, fin 
and feather” and in the numerous unfamiliar forms of animal and vegetable life, 
ample compensation for all the hardships incidental to the life of the explorer or 
the pioneer. 

Now, after an interval of more than forty years, we look back upon our short 
residence of ten months in the swamp as among the pleasantest we have ever en- 
joyed. Leaving our plantation in Mississippi in charge of a relative, we crossed to 
Louisiana with nine picked men and a woman, the wife of one of them, as cook, and 
formed our primitive settlement ten miles back in the wilderness, on a cane ridge 
between a small] lake and one of the great arteries of the swamp, called Choctaw 
Bayou. 

Here, while the men cut down the cane, by no means a toilsome process, and the 
only one necessary to prepare the land for a crop of corn, we devoted most of our 
time to the rod and gun, both for amusement and to add to our somewhat monoto- 
nous diet of bacon and cornbread. We were well supplied with strong fishing tackle. 
In our arsenal we had a short, heavy London-made rifle, carrying a half ounce ball, 
a ten pound ten-bore double-barrelled gun for wild fowl or deer, and an abundance 
of ammunition. Better still, we had two and a half couple of excellent mongrels, 
bred from a stout broken-haired Scotch terrier and a fox hound bitch, which were 
good on deer and, superexcellent bear dogs. Thus equipped we managed to keep a 
full larder, and though our commissariat was drawn upon by eleven hearty feeders, 
it was rarely without bear meat, venison, wild fowl or fish. 

And thus we passed ten happy months, shooting or fishing by day and reading 
at night, for we had taken care to bring over a capital lamp and a box of books— 
that were books. To some people this may seem to have been rather a lonely life, 
but then as now, we always prefer to fish and shoot alone, and when not doing one 
or the other we have our books, and somehow or other we have always thought a 
good book better company than that of most men. 

We did now and then, but at rare intervals, encounter a white man in that 
swamp. As for instance: One evening late in February we were seated astride of a 
fallen tree which projected over the bayou, doing our best to capture a huge alligator 
gar which a few days before had invaded our waters and devoured or driven away 
most of the fish, and spoiled our angling. Whilst eagerly bent on the capture of the 
greedy pirate with the then newly invented double spring hook, (which, by-the-way, 
is a humbug) we caught the unusual sound in that wilderness of a pair of oars far 
away up the Bayou. The idea of a civilized visitor was far more agreeable even than 
the capture of the gar, so we reeled in, and just as we laid our rod aside, a skiff, 
with a negro at the sculls and a white man standing at the bow, hove in sight and 
pulled for our landing. 

It was a Mr. Goodrick, our nearest neighbor, who was clearing a plantation 
seven miles above us on the same bayou. He came ashore with his gun and quite a 
large bunch of blue-wing teal, which he had shot on his way down. He had come to 
beg we would go back with him to his place with our dogs and help to kill a bear 
which had quartered in a “hurricane” near him, and was killing his pigs. He had 
hunted the beast twice. but his dogs were no match for the varmint, could not bring 

Continued On Page 13 
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him to bav. and he had failed even to see anything more of it than its tracks, and 
they were bigger than could have been made by the biggest footed negro in all 
Louisiana. é 

Of course we promised to go, but as it was too late to do so that evening we 
went up to our cabin, where, with a pair of our friend’s teal, and venison steaks cut 
from the hind quarter of a fat buck which I had killed two days before, some brown 
crisp-crusted corn dodgers and strong coffee, we contrived to forget there were such 
places as Lew Boman’s in Cincinnati and Delmonico’s in New York. 

After a pipe and a hot toddy, none the worse for being served in a tin cup, we 
turned in to dream of the morrow’s hunt. By times the next morning, before the 
sun was up, we had our breakfast and were off with our dogs and guns. On the way 
up we amused ourselves—our companion, with shooting ducks and we the alligators. 
The latter had just come up out of the mud from their long winter’s sleep, and as the 
day was warm and sunny, were very numerous. The sport was so good as to delay 
our arrival until it was too late to beat up bruin’s quarters that day. So, putting up 
the dogs in an out-house, we waited until next morning; but the delay cost our 
friend another pig, for we heard one squealing in the night as he was being carried 
off by the marauder. 

By light next morning, accompanied by our united packs, we walked to the en- 
closure in which the pigs were kept and here had no difficulty in finding at once the 
spot where a shoat had been killed. The trail was still warm, the dogs took it at 
once and went off at speed, making direct for the “hurricane” as was expected. 

And here it may be as well to explain the meaning of the word “hurricane”. It is 
simply a wreck or chaos of matter made by the passage of a cyclone or hurricane 
through the wilderness. Huge trees, the gigantic growth of hundreds of years are 
uprooted or snapped off and piled up in inextricable confusion straight across the 
country, forming a barrier of greater or less width—never very wide, however— 
which is utterly impassable to all save the wild beasts, which find within a secure 
refuge from the hunter, unless he be provided with dogs, and they must be good and 
plucky dogs at that. 

Having driven the bear through this covert twice before, Mr. G. knew which 
way he would run, and we hastened to the spot where he expected him to come out, 
but we were unfortunately too late. The varmint had passed through, but we heard 
the dogs in full cry on a cane ridge not far away. We hurried after, and just as we 
reached the edge of the cane, the regular cry of the pack changed to the sharp, fierce 
yells which always mean that the game has been treed or is at bay. Without hesita- 
tion we plunged at once into the dense canebrake and made for the sound. 

Unluckily bruin got sight of us before we saw him and springing out into the 
air from the forks of a gum tree full forty feet high, he struck the ground. Rebound- 
ing like a trap-ball, he gained his feet and loped off at a tremendous rate, with the 
dogs close behind nipping savagely at his rear, and with such effect as soon to bring 
him to bay on the ground before he could climb another tree. 

This time we succeeded in getting close up, and we had time to look too, for so 
surrounded was the bear with dogs in incessant motion, that for some moments it 
would have been next to impossible to shoot without hitting a dog; and then, we were 
both so blown by the struggle through the cane, that the chances were greatly against 
our killing him if we had shot. But what a sight was that! If we were to live a 
thousand years we would not forget it; it made such an impression that we fancy we 
can see it now as we write, as vividly as we did just forty-two years ago. 

There, with his back to a tall stump stood, reared on his hind quarters, a huge, 
gaunt, ferocious beast, so thin in flesh as to look like a skeleton, covered with dirty 
fur and parchment. He was not clad in black, glossy fur as ursines usually are in 
winter. The hair had dropped away in many places, leaving great red splotches of 
diseased skin, through which the bones and ribs appeared to be breaking out. A 
more frightful, hideous, unnatural monster we never saw, as with his ears laid back, 
his small eyes flashing with rage, and his great red tongue hanging out, he snapped 
and struck savagely at the dogs. 

At length, as the prize fighters say, we got our second wind, and watching our 
opportunity we fired. So certain were we of killing him in his tracks at that close 
range that we aimed at the ear, but most unfortunately, the ball, missing the brain, 
merely passed through a muscle of the neck, without disabling him. So far the dogs 
had been too cautious to close with him, but at the crack of the rifle they all rushed 
in, and the consequence was that Mr. Goodrick’s best dog was instantly killed by a 
tremendous blow, smashing his ribs and breaking his spine. 

The bear rushed off again through the stiff cane as if it were so much grass, but 
his tormentors clung to him like fate and he was brought to bay again for the third 
and last time, but it was in a pool of water where the dogs could not reach him 
without swimming, and this they were too wise to attempt. It was our comrade’s 
turn to shoot, and this he did most effectually, lodging a dozen or more buckshot in 
the heart and lungs. We had the excitement of destroying a mischievous beast, but 
neither the pelt or the flesh were worth taking, for the bear was eaten up with the 
mange.—Cincinnati Daily Times—Wednesday Evening, November 26, 1879. 
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Maggie’s Man Owner- 
Ridden To Win 3 Blues At 


Glenmore Hunter Trials 


It was a case of being “victims of 
circumstances” that Glenmore Hunt 
Club had to have their hunter trials 
in the fall this year instead of in the 
spring. The main circumstances were 
that they could not find a date which 
didn’t conflict with other events in 
Virginia. The result was, however, that 
for the first time all the entries were 
local, and despite the fact that we miss- 
ed our friends and neighbors from 
round and about and hope they will be 
with us next year, the trials were a suc- 
cess and not lacking in entries, en- 
thusiasm or attendance. 

Billy Brown, owner, gave Maggie's 
Man a fine ride, taking lst in light- 
weight, members’ and pair of hunters 
classes. Hugh B. Sproul III shared 
the honors in the latter class and also 
captured 2nd in the middle to heavy- 
weight and 3rd in the members’, rid- 
ing his own mount, Theseus. 

Billy Overdorf’s Falcroft, showing 
his usual steady way of going, annexed 
the blue in middle to heavyweight, 2nd 
in the members’ and 3rd in the ladies’ 
with Miss Betty Beard aboard. 

The ladies, as usual, did themselves 
proud, with Lady Fairfax, owned and 
ridden by Miss Betty Beard of Fairfax 
Hall, occupying the top slot. Miss 
Catherine Bonfoey was another owner- 
rider combination in this event and 
was pirined 2nd on her Westwind. 

Glenmore Hunt Club’s Master, Hugh 
B. Sproul, Jr., had been a bit upset over 
the postponement and also the condi- 
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HUNTING 


Use of Terriers With Foxhounds 





Information On Their Early Use Is Obscure—Today 
They Are A Valuable Aid In Hunting the Fox 





R. C. Bayldon 


Exactly when terriers came to be 
considered as a requisite addition to 
British packs of foxhounds appears un- 
certain, but that they were used as 
early as the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century is evident, because they 
are to be seen in well-known hunting 
pictures by famous artists of the day. 


“Mr. Peter Beckford’s Hounds’ by 
Francis Sartorious, 1735-1804, shows 
a nondescript, coloured terrier; J. N. 
Sartorious, Jr., 1759c-1825, in ‘“‘A Hunt- 
ing Scene,” depicts a rough-haired 
white and lightly-marked dog, actually 
running with hounds; while in George 
Morland’s (1763-1804) ‘‘Death of The 
Fox”’ there is a good specimen of the 
rough-haired, black-and-tan, old Eng- 
lish terrier, ancestor of the fox and 
other modern terrier breeds. Coming 
to later times, in ‘“‘A Meet of the Beau- 
fort Hunt at Badminton,’ 1836, by 
William and Henry Barraud, another 
black-and-tan is prominent in the fore- 
ground. 

We do not know, however, to what 
extent they were used then, for the old 
sporting writers are of no help at all 
on the subject, except for a little stray 
information about ‘“‘digging.’’ About the 
terriers themselves nothing transpires; 
although it is fairly safe to conjecture 
that any small dog which was suitable 
did well enough. The terrier breeds 
that have since come to be associated 
with foxhounds had not then emerged, 
and it was not till about a hundred 
years later—towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, say—that some of 





(Sport & General Photo 
The opening meet of the South Berks 
Hunt, at Great Auclum, Burghfield, 
Near Reading, Berks. The runner with 
his terrier, 80 year old Tom Ostridge 
begins his 68th season with South 
Berks. 


the many different kinds of terriers 
became fixed in type; thence to in- 
erease in their varieties and to become 
further recognised breeds. To say noth- 
ing of the various crosses between 
them, equally or (in the opinion of 
some) even better suited for assistance 
in hunting the fox. 


The charge of uselessness against the 
show dog is well defended by Charles 
MeNeill, at one time Master of the 
Grafton and afterwards of the North 
Cotswold Hunts, in Foxhunting (The 
Lonsdale Library), wherein he contri- 
butes a valuable chapter on the subject 
of this article, championing many prize- 
winning fox terriers of the past for 
excellent field work. And it is meet 
that this breed had cropped up fore- 
most, for both the Wires and Smooths 
originated in the kennels of famous 
hunts such as the Grove, the Belvoir, 
the Brocklesby, and the breed’s name 
alone explains its purpose. 

Mr. McNeill, a prominent exhibitor 
in his time, had as many as eighty 
wire-haired terriers in his kennel and 
“always tried to combine the show ter- 
rier and the working terrier.’’ He cites 
many dogs which were as good below 
ground as they were on the bench, 
among them Champions Match Maker 
and Oronsay Marvel. Lord Lonsdale, 
when Master of the Quorn, ‘“‘had a won- 
derful lot of terriers,’’ relates Mr. Mc- 
Neill, who continues: ‘‘Perhaps I ought 
not to say that Lord Lonsdale bought 
eight from me at one go, with the un- 
derstanding that he could return any 
which were no good—none came back.” 
It is interesting, too, that he recalls 
Ch. Chunkey of Notts, bred by Kath- 
leen, Duchess of Newcastle, as the last 
really nice-sized huntsman’s terrier on 
the benches. Regarding the Smooth- 
coats, one recollectgs that dogs from 
Francis Redmond’s celebrated show 
kennel, and none of them of course 
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(From the book ‘‘Foxhunting’’) 

The Terrier Man—Bicester Hunt, 
showing the approved Method of Car- 
rying the Dog. . 





disgracing it, were regularly used with 
some of the most fashionable packs— 
but he was by no means alone in sup- 
plying pedigree hunt terriers of this 
variety. Subsequently, however, Mr. 
McNeill found that ‘‘the show terrier 
and huntsman’s terrier were getting too 
far apart. The former is too tall and in 
fact too big to carry.’’ Much the same 
has happened in the case of the Smooth. 

Though show and working fox ter- 
riers are now divorced in type and often 
in size, the breed is still widely used; 
and, moreover, it may be represented 
by good-looking and pedigree animals, 
some despite a lack of the show 
points. Fox terriers have two advant- 
ages over some other assistants to 
hounds: Firstly, that by long selective 
breeding they have learned to shift 
their fox without tackling him; and, 
secondly, their white colour predomi- 
nating(as it should do), there is the 
less chance of their being mistaken for 
their quarry and suffering in conse- 
quence, 
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(Sport & General Photo) 





Putting in the Terrier, at a fox hunt at Wonersh, near Guildford, Surrey. 


Use of Terriers 


Continued From Page 14 


The Sealyham is the only other like- 
ly, pure-bred, white terrier that is used 
with foxhounds. But a search through 
Hunt and Working Terriers by Jocelyn 
Lucas, 1931, only reveals one pack, 
the Eglinton, in Scotland, that uses 
the pure-bred Sealyham. F. Andrews, 
the huntsman, states: ‘‘He likes them 
about 16 Ibs. (this is considerably 
below the (show) Standard weight)... 
they find that Sealyhams are harder 
and have stronger constitutions than 
other breeds. That is to say those bred 
in kennels, not show dogs.”’ But, on the 
other hand, the cross-bred Sealyham- 
Fox is a terrier very highly esteemed 
by many Masters of hounds. 

The above most excellent and com- 
prehensive book is the only one (in 
Great Britain, at all events) on hunt 
terriers and is therefore, of course, in- 
valuable for reference and information. 
The author, ‘determined to make it as 
good a one as he possibly could, wrote 
to every Master of fox (and otter) 
hounds in the world whose names ap- 
pear in Baily’s Hunting Directory, ask- 
ing for details of their terriers and for 
any opinions they might desire to ex- 
press.” And he adds: ‘‘To the many 
American Masters of hounds I am es- 
pecially grateful. My hunting recollec- 
tions of that hospitable land are of the 
pleasantest.”’ 

‘What danger there is of red or black- 
and-tan terriers being mistaken for 
the fox is probably much exaggerated, 
for Borders and Lakelands and their 
crosses are all regularly doing good 
work. As hunt terriers Borders are 
largely local, being particularly favour- 
ed in the country from which they take 
their name, though they have penetrat- 
ed as far South as Dorset, where they 
are used with the Portman. Here is 
an honest breed where the bench win- 
ner is still unspoiled by over-size and 
fancy show points—and his breeders 


are keen on keeping him so. Owned 
by the members of the Southern Border 
Terrier Club alone, there are now 


— 
crn 


about a hundred dogs which 
certificates that they have been work- 
ed to the satisfaction of Masters of 
hounds. Even more local are the Lake- 
lands, which are practically confined 
to the fell country of N. W. England; 
their crosses, however, are popular far 
afield. The pure-bred Welsh terrier 
does not appear to be used at all; or, as 
yet, has the game little Norwich been 
attached to any pack. The latter is 
of course, also known in America as the 
Jones terrier; and again, it formed part 
of the make-up of Mr. J. Watson 
Webb’s smart and workmanlike-look- 
ing Shelburn terrier, which it seems to 
much resemble. 

What of a nearby all-white, drop- 
eared, rough but not open coated, rath- 
er short-legged and slightly long-cast, 
undeniably game-looking little terrier? 
Which description, adding soundness, a 
straight and narrow front and good 
shoulders, pretty well fits one that 
looks the part exactly, and which many 
would possibly rightly call a Jack Rus- 
sell type; for, though there still are 
terriers which have been bred down 
from one of the famous ‘Parson’s” 
stock, his strain (and many say that 
he never had one) only exists to-day in 
type. Such a hunt terrier, with plenty 
of tongue and never, of course, clos- 
ing with his fox, is, I think, the one 
most generally liked. Adding also, not 
exceeding about 17 lbs. in weight. 

The slower pace of olden days no 
doubt allowed of terriers running with 
hounds; but now, except in a very few 
cases and where the country is hunted 
on foot, the practice has ceased. In 
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Hearing A Fox Race 





Momentary Union of Imported English Method 
And Local American Idea of Foxhunting 





Lida L. Bloodgood 


(Editor’s Note: The following article 
is reprinted by special permission of 
the English magazine Field Sports. It 
appeared in the July 1947 issue of that 
publication. The writer was formerly 
the M. F. H. of Smithtown Hunt, Long 
Island, N. Y. and has just recently 
written the book ‘“‘Hoofs In The Dis- 
tance’, published by the D. Van Nost- 
rand Co., Ine-, which will be reviewed 
in these columns sometime in the 
future.) 

“Hounds. Some good and game fox- 
hounds, not registered, but fox-dogs. It 
takes ‘‘dog-power”’ to run a fox—not 
registration papers I like and keep 
dogs because J] like to hunt and hear 
a fox-race, camp out and boil coffee in 
a tin bucket. I now own a pack of 
hounds that can keep a fox jumped 
when they jump him until they catch 


dated Ford cars—locally knOWL as 
“tin Lizzies’’—with their foxhounds 
held tightly on the leash. 

For an instant Charon, the stud- 


hound we had recently imported from 
the Belvoir, touched noses with one of 
the fox-dogs and stood, in all his pie- 
bald beauty, arrogantly poised on his 
eat-like pads, surveying with obvious 
contempt this poor blue and white 
specked specimen of the canine race; 
then a sharp word from Jay, the hunts- 
man, and he returned to the pack 
This joint meet, this momentary 
union of the imported English method 
and the local American idea of hunting 
the fox, had originated with me, a Mas- 
ter rendered desperate by the antag- 
onism of townsfolk and farmers who 
for generations had hunted the fox 
their own way, had shot him, tied his 





(Marshall Hawkins Photo) 


Mrs. E. Tucker Harrison, with her daughter Beverley were on hand when 
Warrenton Hunt met at Waverly Farm, Warrenton, Va. 


him or tree him. I have sold a lot of 
dogs and satisfied the buyers. I will 
sell some rabbit and fox-dogs this sea- 
son, not cheap junk but good ones, all 
scarce and at a good price.” 

The above advertisement in a Ken- 
tucky sporting magazine recalls to my 
mind the one and only time I, too at- 
tended a “fox-race.’’ Never shall I for- 
get that autumn day on Long Island, 
that curious meet at a desolate spot 
called Clam’s Crossing, the wilderness 
of golden-brown scrub-oak streaked 
with patches of crimson swamp-maples 
under a clear blue sky smudged with 
drifting wood smoke. 

Down the narrow white trail of sand 
we jogged through the sumach bushes. 
We three, Master, huntsmun and whip 
in traditional scarlet with our pack of 
English foxhounds at our heels, while 
they whom we had come to meet, a 
handful of roughlooking men in leather 
jerkins with guns over their shoulders, 
we found grouped around some dilapi- 


‘over stout timber fences. 


brush—which they called ‘‘tail’’—to 
their buggies or the radiators of their 
cars, and deeply resented the intrusion 
of what they termed “high-falutin’ 
British ways.’’ Indeed, they regarded 
the entire Smithtown Hunt as an in- 
trusion, in spite of the fact that, as one 
of the oldest American hunts, it has 
maintained a pack for over a century. 

Long Island is, as a matter of fact, 
ill adapted to hunting in the tradition- 
al English manner. Coverts are replac- 
ed by miles and miles of woodland with 
a tangle of undergrowth; what there is 
of open galloping country is cut up into 
park-like estates and market gardens 
criss-crossed with motor highways on 
to which one is often forced to jump 
Scent lies 
poorly on soil often baked by a hot sun, 
or frozen in a winter wind. Earth-stop- 
ping is an unknown practice. 

As if such difficulties of terrain and 
climate were not enough to tax the in- 
genuity and try the patience of even 
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the most enthusiastic M. F. H., the 
local population, taking particular plea- 
sure in noting all hunting fixtures, 
often proceed to organise a fox-shoot in 
the very woods that the hunt intends to 
draw on the morrow. 

Since cajoling, pribing and threaten- 
ing had failed to improve matters, I 
finally hit on the idea of suggesting 
that we call a truce, each showing the 
other fellow how a fox should be hunt- 
ed and thereafter hunt him our own 
way—but on different days and in dif- 
ferent places. 

The ‘opposition,’ grudgingly agreed 
on condition that they choose the coun- 
try to be hunted. They promptly chose 
Clam’s Crossing. Being an entirely new 
meet to the majority of my Field, 
situated miles from nowhere and so 
unget-at-able by motor-car or motor- 
van as to necessitate a long hack, very 
few turned out. These few now stood 
suspiciously eying the grim looking 
men amid their skinny shivering dogs. 

We were, in fact, all of us like awk- 
ward children at a party; no one knew 
exactly how to proceed, but presently 
the men, less hampered by any sense 
of etiquette than we, strode off into the 
under-brush, ynleashed their dogs, sat 
down on some stumps and lit their 
pipes. 

We, in the meanwhile had thought 
to draw the woods in the regular man- 
ner, but soon discovered that Clam’s 
Crossing had not been chosen without 
malice aforethought. It was a spot cal- 
culated to make complete fools of us. 
The underbrush was everywhere so 
thick that although we were accustom- 
ed to this sort of country, we found it 
impossible to force our horses into it. 
Indeed, even a man on foot would have 
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(Marshall Hawkins Photo) 


F. E. Mars, of The Plains, Va., out 
with Orange County Hunt. 





Hearing A Fox Race 
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needed a hacksaw to cut his way 
through the almost jungle-like mass of 
tangled brambles, blackberry bushes 
and creepers. Nor was there any way 
around; we galloped down wind and up 
wind, but East, West, North and South, 
there was only the same impenetrable 
wilderness. 

Meanwhile our adversaries’ hounds 
and begun to give tongue and there 
was nothing left for us to do but to re- 
strain our fretting horses and listen, 
like the imperturbable farmers on their 
tree stumps, to the ‘‘fox-race.” 

Indeed, it was a sound worth listen- 
ing to, for the music of our own pack 
in full cry was now added to the clear- 
er, wilder notes of the fox-dogs; a 
skinny, ill-fed, mangy lot they might 
be, but what voices they had! No won- 
der a poet wrote about ‘‘church bells in 
the throats of hounds,’’ no wonder a 
Southerner once called a hound of im- 
mortal memory “Bugle Ann.” 

Bells and bugles, now deep, now 
high, now clear, now far away, the 
chorus rang and sang in an ever-widen- 
ing circle through the scrub-oak. The 
men left their stumps, stopped their 
smoking and stood with cupped ears as 
if lost in a trance; hailing each voice 
as it rose and fell, calling each hound 
by name, they followed them in spirit 
as closely and as ardently as we had 
ever followed ours in the flesh. 

In this fashion did we learn the 
beauty and charm of ‘‘fox-racing,’’ but 
they, alas! learnt nothing of our kind 
of fox-hunting, for, as the hours passed 
and we walked our impatient horses 
round and round while hounds became 
lost to sight and sound, we saw amuse- 
ment and ridicule gleaming in the eyes 
of the local foxhunters. They had had 
their sport, we had had none; they 
knew more or less, in their own way, 
by their own means, what their hounds 
were doing: we were ignorant about 
ours. 

But presently our turn came. The 
day was drawing to a close, hounds 
seemed to be circling back-perhaps on 
the line of the same fox, perhaps on 
that of a second or third; only God— 
and posstbly our pipe-smoking sports- 


HUNTING 


men—could tell. But by this time they 
appeared to be tiring of the game and 
announced that they were going home. 

“How about your dogs?”’ we asked. 
Oh, these, they told us, would keep on 
hunting all night, possibly even 
throughout the next day, after which 
they would return of their own accord 
to Clam’s Crossing. Well, if they were 
going home we would go, too, but we at 
least did not have to leave our hounds 
behind us. And thus we had the su- 
preme satisfaction of seeing the pro- 
found astonishment on our adversaries’ 
faces as one by one our hounds respond- 
ed to the sound of Jay’s horn. 

Down the same trail we trotted home- 
wards, our pack around us, leaving at 
Clam’s Crossing a group of rather crest- 
fallen men who were busy rolling an 
old Ford into the underbrush and piling 
into it blankets and biscuits for the re- 
turn of the fox-dogs—the day after the 
day after to-morrow. 


Glenmore Hunter Trials 
Continued From Page 13 


tion of the course, due to the drought 


CORRESPONDENT 


Dorothy A. Wahmann, Secretary 
PLACE: Staunton, Va. 
TIME: October 2. 
JUDGES: Col. and Mrs. Albert P. Hinckley, 


George Cole Scott and Capt. William Wiener 


SUMMARIES 

Lightweight hunters—l. Maggie 
Brown; 2. Robin, 
Trouperette, Russell Jones; 4. 
H. Berry. 

Middle to heavyweight hunters~l. Falcrozt, 
Billy Overdorf; 2. Theseus, Hugh B. Sproul II; 
3. Chuck, Mac Crosby; 4. Sandy, W. R. Drum- 
heller. 

Ladies’ hunters—l. Lady Fairfax, Betty Beard; 
2. West Wind, Catherine Bonfoey; 3. Falcroft; 4 
Hi-Time, John Taylor. 

Members class—l. Maggie’s Man; 2. Falcreft; 3 
Theseus; 4. Mountain Laddie, W. R. Drumheller 

Pairs of hunters—1. Lady Fairfax; Hi-Rival, 
Russell Jones; 2. Mountain Laddie; Trouperette; 
3. Theseus; Maggie's Man. 


Man, Billy 
William H. Drumheller; 3 
Su Linn, William 
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NEW TASTE APPEAL 


The fat content has been increased 
for improved palatability. You can 
see the difference in the new rich, 
dark color—your dog can taste the 
difference. Here’s a dry food your 
dogs will go for. 


NEW IMPROVED FORM 


You'll like the way the new Dog 
Chow Kibbled Meal mixes. No 
pasty gumming-up in feed bowls 
—but a texture that appeals to your 
dog ... makes feeding easier for 
you. The new, distinctive form 
does the job. 


IT’S MICRO-MIXED 


Purina Dog Chow is Micro-Mixed! 
This revolutionary new mixing 
technique assures the right amount 
of miracle dog-growth boosters in 
every bite of Dog Chow. It’s a 
milestone in dog nutrition... 
another Purina first. 


ANTIBIOTICS ADDED 


Vicamin B,, and antibiotics are 
added in Kibbled Meal for rapid 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Dog feeders all over the country have always 
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told us Purina Dog Chow is tops. Now with ie! 


these new improvements it’s better. 





growth and a more complete nu- 
tritive balance. 


All of these improvements have 
been carefully worked out in Pur- 
ina’s laboratories and proved at 
the 27-year-old Purina Dog Re- 
search Kennels. 


Purina Dog Chow has always been 
the choice of many leading dog 
owners. Try feeding the new im- 
ra product today and make 

rina your choice too! Buy it at 
the Store with the Checkerboard 
Sign. 
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METAMORA 
HUNT 
Metamora, 
Lepeer County, 
Michigan. 
Established 1928 
Recognized 1930 








How high will a seasoned hunting 
horse jump, given the urge of a pack of 
hounds running a hot line? One of the 
great charms of foxhunting is the me- 
mory of some sparkling performance. 
A foxhunter and his horse will do 
things not to be considered in a show 
ring and never to be forgotten when 
they come spontaneously. 

At Metamora on November 14th, a 
few horses proved their skill ‘‘beyond 
the normal call of duty’’. 

Scent had been good all morning. The 
first fox gave 40 minutes of very fast 
running before going to ground. Sever- 
al covers drew blank. Then a fox was 
put up out of a creek bottom. Once 
up he made two small circles, then 
headed on a three-mile point with the 


throttle open. It was hard to keep 
contact. Only a few made the real ef- 
fort. 


Toward the end of the run, hounds 
almost out of sight, the front riders 
faced a stiff uphill fence and no time 
to drop it or to measure. Five went on, 
then across two fields and another 
“straight up’’ fence before counting the 
fox to earth. 

At the check, 
superlatives— 

‘“‘How big were those last two?” 

“The biggest in seasons.’ 

““‘Were they 4’ 6’? 

“Higher than that.” 

“‘Couldn’t be.’ 

Later in the day, a committee of 
three measured the panels with a horse 
measuring stick and level. The second 
fence was a mere 4’-2”’. The uphill bars 


comments were in 


were measured 5’-3”’ and the take-off 
was 7’ from the bars. 
The performance came after the 


horses had been hunting nearly three 
hours and should have been tired. The 
writer was one of the five. Such a feat 


will never be tried again but just the 
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(Marshall Haw kins Photo) 


Alex Calvert hunting the stallion Quench with the Warrenton Hunt. 


same, the little mare that carried the 
load can eat off the dining room table 
any time she wahts to move me over. 

In order of going were ‘‘Jersey’’ Loe- 
with on Ballyshannon—Ben Colman on 
Colleen—Joe Marshall on Air Lift— 
Charlie Backus on Atomic Flash—and 
Bill Clark on Traveller. 

The sight of such a 
up a hill ahead of your horse 
something that curls the hair. Five 
feet? It looked eight feet for sure. The 
landing was a reprieve from a life sen- 
tence of tension. 


fence looming 
is just 
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Frantz Stone Wins 
Genesee Valley Old 
Fashioned Point-to-Point 


Mike Kelley 

Something new in the Genesee Val- 
ley was tried on November 14, the day 
of the old fashioned point-to-point. In 
years past this race was almost a game 
of follow the leader, especially if the 
leader was wise in the ways of the Val- 
ley hunt country. This year, the riders 
took off from the appointed place at 
3-minute intervals; in this way each 
contestant was strictly on his own. The 
distance covered (if one went the cor- 
rect way) was about 4 miles over 10 
jumps. 

This Genesee Valley has an almost 
unlimited amount of grand hunting ter- 
ritory and the race was held actually 
in one small country but to those not 
absolutely sure of their route, it was 
like being in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. The route was a good test of 
the hunting horse, up a gully, through 
a large woods and finally a long gallop 
over the fields. Each rider had to 
pass two check points before the des- 
ignated finish. 

Frantz Stone, the winner on Judith, 
completed the trip in 13 1-2 minutes 
and Miss Elizabeth Ginther, riding Mrs. 
R- B. Taylor’s horse Bright Mate, came 
in 2nd with a time of 15 minutes. Mr. 
Stone, an enthusiastic member of the 
renesee Valley Hunt, has made the 
Valley hunt country the object of much 
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study with the use of aerial maps and 
of course much actual hunting. From 
the spectator point of view, the time 
idea was interesting because’ there 
was always something going on. By the 
time the last rider took off, the first 
rider was in sight of the finish. All 
seven riders came in without any mis- 


hap put all agreed that there were 
plenty of mental refusals and hesita- 
tions. 


SUMMARIES 

GENESEE VALLEY OLD FASHIONED POINT- 
‘v-POINT, abt. 4 mi., over 10 jumps. 

Judith, Frantz Stone 

3right Mate, (Mrs. R. B. Taylor), 
Miss Elizabeth Ginther 

Time On, Livingston Mulligan. 

7 started and finished; also ran (order of fin- 
ish): Jomen, Miss Sally Wadsworth; Late Date, 
Mark WelchO; Copper, Miss Heather Knight; dis- 
qualified: Investigator, Jim Forman. 


one j- 











Casanova Hunt Offers 
First Junior Hunt and 
Attracts A Large Group 


The Casanova Hunt offered its first 
Junior event of the season with a meet 
on Saturday, November 14, at 9 a. m. 
The occasion was an unqualified suc- 
cess with 17 youths, and seven escort- 
ing adults in the Field. Starting at 
Creedmoor the Hunt drew down into 
the Flat Woods where the hounds chal- 
lenged early for a short burst. The 
drifting fog gave an eerie and unusual 
aspect to the country, while present- 
ing a problem to the Huntsman and the 
Masters. Following through and cross- 
ing Spring Hill and Longwood farms, 
the Hunt coursed Rogues Road and en- 
tered the James Gulick property just 
above Melrose Castle. At Melrose the 
hounds recovered and gave full cry for 
a splendid run, with the fox circling 
wide and escaping. All of this area, 
now well panelled, is excellent country, 
and with the hounds running well the 
Continued On Page 19 
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RIDING TOGS 
BOOTS AND 
SADDLES for 
All the Family 


Imported a opened 


Boots $29.50 
English Jodhpur Shoes 12.75 
Black Melton Riding Coats.. 29.50 


Saddlebilt Breeches, Jodhpurs, Black 
Velvet Caps and many other Spe- 
cials for brisk Fall Riding. 


SADDLES, New and Used, all types 
Send for new Riding Apparel Catalog C. 
Phone MU. 4-6060 


America's Guat Riding Goods Store 


141 EAST 24th ST, N.Y. 


Betw. 3rd & Lex. Aves - FREE NV. Grey 
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Use of Terriers 
Continued From Page 15 





the Shires—the galloping, grass lands 
—the terrier is usually carried in a bag 
by a mounted hunt servant, so that it 
is handy near hounds when wanted. 
Where hunting conditions are rougher, 
a runner on foot, with a couple of ter- 
riers on the leash, is often employed; 
his knowledge of the country enabling 
him as a rule to be on the spot in time. 
With one or two packs the terrier is 
carried on the front of a bicycle. 
‘With respect to the digging of foxes 
that you run to ground,’ Beckford has 
as good advice to offer as elsewhere 
throughout his classic Thoughts On 
Hunting, so that, in complete agree- 
ment with the immortal Mr. Jorrocks, 
one cannot do better than quote him 
further: ‘“My people usually, I think, 
follow the hole, except when the earth 
is large, and the terriers have fixed the 
fox in an angle of it; for they then find 
it a more expeditious method to sink 
a pit as near to him as they can (by 
‘fixed’ it is imagined he means located, 
and the terrier’s voice would tell you 
where that is). You should always keep 
a terrier in at the fox; for, if you do 
not, he not only may move, but also, 
in loose ground, may dig himself fur- 
ther in. In digging, you should al- 
ways keep room enough; and care sho- 
uld be taken not to throw the earth 
where you may have to move it again. 
In following the hole, the surest way 
not to lose it is to keep below it.” 
Hounds only having run their fox to 
ground in a drain a terrier is especial- 
ly useful. Master fox can then usually 
be shifted with little delay; whereas, 
without a terrier, he would probably 
have to be abandoned. 
0 





Casanova Hunt 


Continued From Page 18 


enthusiastic young horsemen had an 
exciting hunt. 

At 12 noon the field retired to en- 
joy, at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Russell, a delicious Hunt 
Breakfast at the Casanova Kennels 
where Dr. Nancy Lee Poehlmann kind- 
ly made available the facilities of her 
home. 

Among the Juniors present were 
Sheila Stoddard, Camden Smith, Kate 
Farrar, Cathleen Noland, Kitty Smith, 
Nancy Noland, Raymond Spilsbury, Her- 
bert Bryant, Junior, Jane Boger, Helen 
Rion, Ann Pressikoff, Kitty Hopewell, 
Lassie Tompkins, Shirley McCroskey, 
Ellen Louise Vaught, Barbara Vaught, 
and Bunny Bryant. 

The Juniors had the advantage of 
following the full Hunt staff, with Mas- 
ters Tompkins and Hopewell taking 
the smaller and less experienced under 
their personal care for instruction in 
fox hunting, while the olders ones were 
under the direction of Field Master 
Kay Russell. Huntsman Blue, and 
Whippers-in Russell and Vaught, 
demonstrated to the young hunters the 
technique of working hounds. 
€ Additional Junior Hunt events will 
be scheduled during this season with 


“two Junior meets planned for the 


Christmas school holidays. 
—C. F. Knox 
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(Marshall Hawkins Photo) 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Connors and son Cappy out with Middleburg (Va.) Hunt. Mr. 


Connors is the Hon. Secretary of the Hunt. 





In field trial...or shot-over... 





Dogs perform at their best 
when fed Ken-L-Meal 


It’s made with real meat meal. Yet costs just pennies a day. 


At the crack of a gun, watch your dog. Staunch, alert, 
ready. That’s championship form. 

Feeding alone won’t make a champion, but Ken-L- 
Meal brings out the best in all dogs. Ken-L-Meal is 
made with 7eal meat meal and that’s why it gives your 
dogs the high-quality protein they need to stay in 
trim for rigorous’field trial competition or hunting. 

Ken-L-Meal is also fortified with extra vitamins— 
minerals—in fact, with all the nutrients known to be 
needed for speed, stamina, and all ‘round good health. 
Ken-L-Meal is a complete dog food, yet you can feed 
it for }14¢ a day per-pound-of-dog. 

Buy a 25- or 50-Ib. bag of Ken-L-Meal. If you’re 
not completely satisfied, send in the yellow dog label 
and we'll refund your money. 
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Ken-L-Meal comes in 


Ww 


pound. bags... 25-and 
50-poundsacks.Atfood 
and feed stores every- 
where. 
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Miss Pam Hall of Montclair, N. J. on her pony Black Magic won the pony 
hunter championship at the Morris County Fair Horse Show, Troy Hill; N. J. 


A Proper Hunting Kit 





Properly Turned Out Foxhunter Adds Prestige To 
His Hunt, The Master and Landowners 





Elizabeth Ober 


Out of courtesy to the M. F- H. his 
Hunt and the landowners, every fox- 
hunter should aim to turn himself out 
as appropriately and as well as he can 
afford. A Hunt should always be a col- 
orful pageant as it moves across the 
landscape as it adds to everyone’s plea- 
sure. 

Not every foxhunter can afford to 
buy full hunting regalia, formal and 
informal hunting attire, with all the ap- 
pointments, but if he selects and buys 
what is appropriate and in good taste, 
he will be correctly turned out. For in- 
stance, he should not buy black boots 
to wear with a tweed coat nor brown 
boots to wear with a black coat. Jod- 
phurs should only be worn with a tweed 
coat, never black. 

It’s the way riding clothes are com- 
bined, the way they are cut and the 
way they are worn which distinguishes 
the properly turned out foxhunter from 
the neophyte. Everything he wears is 
workmanlike and looks as if it is com- 
fortable. His riding coat is large enough 
to permit him to wear woolen shirts 
and a vest under it and his boots are 
roomy enough to permit him to wiggle 
his toes when he has on a pair of wool- 
en socks. Winter weather is sure to 
be cold before the season is over and if 


a foxhunter can only afford to buy one 
“hunting kit’, it should not be a light 
one. 


With regard to underclothes, the in- 
dividual may suit himself, remembering 
that very loose ones wrinkle and that 
wrinkles under breeches rub the skin. 
Round neck undershirts are far more 
comfortable than those with buttons. 
A long sleeved undershirt is essential 
for every foxhunter who is going to 
hunt a full season. 

To start at the top, the hard crown- 


«d derby or velvet cap which is a 
“MUST” for every foxhunter and worn 
for the protection of the head, should 
be worn down on the forehead, not 
perched on the back of the head- Girls 
should wear their hair severely drawn 
back under them, not fluffed out at 
the sides, so they will look neat 
throughout a long hunting day. Velvet 
caps are reserved for the members of 
the Hunt Staff and children nnder 16 
vears: they are not considered correct 
for older members. 

White stocks should be worn with 
black coats and colored ones may be 
worn with tweed coats, but it’s an 
American custom. A stock should be 
tied with a square, flat knot and the 
large gold safety pin, fastened horizon- 
tally across it, should not interfere with 
the smooth effect. The reason for fas- 
tening the pin horizontally is to prevent 
the possibility of its penetrating the 
neck of the wearer if he or she should 
fall. Pins with fox heads or any other 
adornment are not appropriate. The 
sides of the stock should be held ip 
place with small safety pins, two down 
each side and one at the end of the 
stock. The tying of a stock presents 
awful difficulties to the beginner, and 
is largely a matter of practice. If you 
are not reasonably expert, get someone 
to show you how to deal with it, so 
that it is neat, comfortable and secure. 

The black or tweed coat should be 
cut so it looks as well on horseback 
as off horseback. It should be longer 
than an ordinary coat and it should 
be loose enough to permit the wearing 
of several wool shirts and a vest under 
it. 

Gloves should be string, brown 
leather or chamois. They should be 
large, for tight gloves are uncomfort- 
able. If the string ones are to be worn 
during the winter months, they should 
be loose enough to permit the wearing 
of a thin pair of woolen gloves under 
them. Separate pairs of string or leath- 
er and woolen gloves are more practi- 
cal than a combined pair, as the wool- 
en ones can be worn under the other 
and do not need to be washed. 

Continued On Page 21 
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Breeches should fit the wearer with 
a workmanlike fullness and flare. When 
a pair is properly cut and properly 
worn, their side seams swing across 
the knees to join the seams which 
run down the legs. They should be 
pulled on so the first putton on their 
legs is over the holes on the inside, just 
below the knee caps of their wearer. 
A pair which is cut and worn in this 
way, and is long enough between the 
knees and the crotch to permit the 
wearer to sit down in his saddle, never 
swings or pulls out of place. 

Jodphurs should be cut and worn in 
the same manner as the breeches. A 
pair of leather garters should be worn 
around the legs, below the knees with 
their buckles fastened over the holes 
just below the knee caps of their wear- 
er. The ends of their tabs should face 
outward and be held in place in keep- 
ers. 

Boots should never pe straight like 
“gtove pipes” but fit their wearer’s 
legs. They should be high enough to 
reach the third button on the legs of 
the breeches. A foxhunter buying a pair 
of poots should make certain his boot- 
maker allows for his boots falling a 
little after they have been worn. He 
should also have heavy soles put on 
them and the feet made large enough 
to permit him to wear woolen socks. 
There is nothing colder or more pain- 
ful than a tight pair of boots. Boot 
garters should be worn and their buck- 
les should be fastened between the 
second and third button on the breeches 
with their tab ends facing outward and 
held in place in keepers. 

Spurs should always be worn with 
formal hunting clothes and they will 
give an air of workmanship to infor- 
mal ones. They should be ‘‘dummies” 
or blunt end ones. They should be worn 
high enough to cover the stitching 
around the heels of the boots. 

It’s the attention to these small de- 
tails which distinguishes the properly 
turned out foxhunter and it takes him 
less time to put on his hunting togs 
than it takes the neophyte. 

: 0 


Children’s 


Seventy children participated in this 
show, either as exhibitors or workers. 
Small boys even manned the gates, stop- 
ped the cars, and collected the money 
for admission. The children ran the 
show themselves and realized $400 for 
the polio fund. 

Mrs. Childress Rodgers is doing a 
grand job teaching and also instructing 
the youngsters in the proper manners 
and riding to hounds (the children have 
what they call the Red Fox Junior Hunt 
and it is completely authentic). It 
was quite pleasing to Mrs. Rodgers to 
see that all the ribbon winners in the 
beginner jumping, 12 and under, were 
her pupils. 





SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Nancy Law 
PLACE: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TIME: October 25. 
JUDGE: James Headley. 


SUMMARIES 

Costume ride—14 and under— Funniest—Louie 
Beard as a caveman; Prettiest—Deborah and 
Robyn Pfister as bare back riders; Most Original 
—Noni Steer as the headless horseman; Best 
group—The Schwartz Stores—fourteen in the 
group each representing a different toy. 

Walk, trot class—7 and under—1l. Laird Davie; 
2. Jonathan Nagro; 3. Louie Beard; 4. Mary Tate. 

Continued On Page 22 
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(Hawkins Photo) 


Miss Barbara Butler of Atlanta, Ga. was the winner of this year’s V.H.S.A. 
equitation class at Staunton, Va. 














What took us 5 years 
won't take you 5 minutes. 


Yes, it took us fully five years to discover and 
develop this new form of Meal we call “Homo- 
genized.” And, at that, we started, not from scratch, 
but with a couple decades’ experience in making 
America’s favorite dog Meal. 

It won’t take you but five minutes, though, to 
discover most of the benefits of today’s Gaines. Just 
measure it out, add a /ittle warm water and almost 
instantly you have a crumbly-moist food ready to 


set down, without long soaking or stirring. Right ~ 


away, then, you'll see how dogs go for Gaines’ taste 
and texture. And within three minutes or so you'll 
have proof that this Meal doesn’t get sticky or pack 
down as the dog eats. Probably the feeding pan will 
be licked clean, but even if some crumbs do remain 
you'll find that cleaning up takes only seconds— 
little more than a shake and a rinse. 

For evidence of Homogenized Gaines Meal’s 
greatest benefit, however, you ought to feed it for 
thirty days or more and note what its guaranteed 
uniform nourishment can do for the all-round con- 
dition of your dogs. Why not start right now? 


HOMOGENIZED 


Gaines 


MEAL 


America's leading brand among breeders 






General Foods 


A Product of 
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YOUNG ENTRY 





(Budd Photo) 


The winner of the Junior Hunt Team Class at the National Horse Show— 
Goldens Bridge Hounds team which scored its 3rd victory in a row to retire 
the Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Henderson Challenge Trophy: (1. to r.): Miss Cynthia 
Stone, Miss Nancy Lounsberry and Miss Glenna Lee Maduro. Miss Stone also 
won the A.H.S.A. medal class and Miss Maduro A.S.P.C.A. Maclay trophy. 


Children’s Show 


Continued From Page 21 

Beginner horsemanship—12 and under—1. Chuck- 

ie Elmes; 2. Marilyn Field; 3. Ann Harrison; 4 
Judy Houck. 

Advanced horsemanship—1l4 and under—1. Noni 
Steer; 2. Robbie Swigart; 3. Bonnie Drew; 4. 
Joan Fleischmann 

Lead class—6 and under—1l. Madelon Kerns; 2. 
Deborah Pfister; 3. Robyn Pfister; 4. Debbie Taft 

Beginner jumping—12 and under, jumps 1’-6'’— 

Woodie Lockhart; 2. Jane Ruxton; 3. Barbara 
White; 4. Dottie Webb. 

Advanced jumping—14 and under, jumps not 
to exceed 2’-6’’"—1. Noni Steer; 2. Robbie Swigart; 
3. Joan Fleischmann; 4. Sally Davis. 
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Equitation 


Cooperation and friendliness are the 
two words that best express the spirit 
of this little show. 

The show itself was divided into two 
parts: the morning session, under the 
auspices of the Eastchester Recreation 
Commission, was for youngsters who 
have had limited riding experience; the 
afternoon classes were open to those 
children who either own horses or take 
private instruction. In the ride-off for 
the Eastchester Recreation Champion- 
ship, the lst and 2nd place winners in 
the two advanced classes competed for 
the trophy. After both group and in- 
dividual performances the riders chang- 
ed horses, and when the dust cleared 
the tri-color was awarded to Miss Gail 
Randel, with Miss Janet Alling reserve. 

In the afternoon, the Wilmot Champ- 
ionship trophy went to Miss Jane 
Rogers and the reserve to Miss Carol 
Anne McFadden. By the way, Carol 
Ann had a bit of hard luck when her 
own horse went lame. Instead of being 
discouraged, she borrowed a mount 


and having ridden him only once be-. 


fore, took the blue in her class; then 
up on another horse went on to be 
pinned reserve champion. - 

The show closed with a bang as 
twelve weary adults who had _ spent 
most of the day watching the children 
ride, really got into the spirit of things 
and entered the “Over 21 Equitation” 
class. 

SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Dorothy Martin 


PLACE: Tuckahoe, N. Y 

TIME: October 24 

JUDGE: Frank Vogel 

EASTCHESTER RECREATION CH.: Gail Randel 
Res.: Janet Alling. 

WILMOT CH Jane Rogers 

Res.: Carol Ann McFadden 


SUMMARIES 

Advanced horsemanship—1l. Janet Alling; 2. 
Sandra Harms; 3. Barbara Johnson; 4. Irmgard 
Woltersdorf. 

Advanced horsemanship—1. Gail Randel; 2 
Margaret Feldmann; 3. Joan LaManna; 4. Mary 
Brownridge; 5. Bonnie Byrne; 6. Cindy Burt; 7. 
Sandra Tower. 

Intermediate horsemanship—1l. Sandra Chidgey; 
2. Nancy Marshall; 3. Barbara Hanfman; 4. Mary 
Spiegle: 5. Veronica Seyd; 6. Margie Downs. 

Intermediate horsemanship—1l. Lynn Cordes; 2. 
Diane Sullivan; 3. Sue Creamer; 4. Dianne Smith; 
5. Joy Rauch; 6. Donna Maulsby. 

Beginners horsemanship—1l. Katrina Cooley; 2 
Jean Courtness; 3. Mary Ann Bauer 4. Pat Flana- 
gan; 5. Richard Gordon; 6. Douglas Gasner. 

Beginners horsemanship—l. Joan Keote; 2 
Maureen Pohl; 3. Lynn Easton; 4. Carol Ann 
Solemene; 5. Philip Tarnoff; 6. Susan Augat. 

Beginners horsemanship—1l. Betsy Bosworth; 2 
Susan Heller; 3. Kathy Rahill; 4. Janet Lockhart; 
5. Bill Cordes. 

Intermediate horsemanship—l. Robert Richards; 
2. Peggy Ann Bevis; 3. Robert Wolersdorf; 4 
Barbara Bonnell; 5. Virginia Kaicher; 6. Sandra 
Berger. 

Beginners horsemanship—l. Joanne Hubsch; 2. 
Susan Hough; 3. Chris Van Ess; 4. Dorothy 
Mahaffey 

Intermediate horsemanship—l. Debby Koblack; 
2. Jackie Reutermann; 3. Janet Cote; 4. Pamela 
Hewitt; 5. Byrma Silverman; 6. Marilyn Eiges; 7. 
Jane Borelli. 

Beginners horsemanship—1!. Susan Elirich; 2. 
Karen Langus; 3. Jane Gasner; 4. Penny Law. 

Intermediate horsemanship—l!. Jane Hendrick- 
son; 2. Peggy Rae Brownridge; 3. Marsha Snider; 
4. Lynn Huisman; 5. Marita Bisceglia; 6. Bonnie 
Celona; 7. Holly Warner. 

Intermediate horsemanship—1l. Elinor Wadel- 
ton; 2. Gail Petty; 3. Karen Schaffer; 4. Jacque- 
line Bonnell; 5. Janet Freund; 6. Donna Frasier. 

Intermediate horsemanship—1. Rosemary Kerr; 
2. Albert Saviano; 3. Teddy Handel; 4. Priscilla 
Hailes; 5. Blake Richards. 

Advanced horsemanship—l. Carol Ann McFad- 
den; 2. Lester Cohen; 3. Jimmy Walker; 4. Jackie 
Connolly; 5. Elsie Lister; 6. Pat Costantini. 

Advanced horsemanship—!. Jane Rogers; 2. 
Carol McQuade; 3. Gloria Bennigson; 4. Nancy 
Sexauer; 5. Kay Gumbinner; 6. Barbara Deller. 

Intermediate horsemanship—!. Leslie Miller; 2 
Lydia Zito; 3. Ann Scher; 4. Ann Mann; 5. Joan 
Zuker; 6. Lynn Zucker. 

Beginners horsemanship—1. Sandra Carlin; 2 
Karen Metzzer: 3. Cookie Smiler; 4. Chuck Smil- 
er: 5. Michael Eisenman: 6. Nancy Wolf. 

Advanced horsemanship—1l. Kathleen Atkinson; 
2. Jean Bennigson; 3. Mary Lee McFadden; 5 
Carol Cohn 

Pair class—1! Kay Gumbinner and Nancy 
Sexauer: 2. Carol McQuade and Barbara Deller; 
3. Kathleen Atkinson and Mary Lee McFadden; 
4. Carol Ann McFadden and Jean Bennigson 

Adult equitation—1. Kathleen McKeegg: 2. Mina 
Waegrer; 3. Fred Bennigson; 4. Dorothy Martin 
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Successful Junior Day 
Held At Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show 


Jane Marshall Dillon 


Friday, October 23, dawned bright 
and clear in Alexandria, Virginia, and 
our spirits soared to match the day 
For several of us were making our first 
trip to The Pennsylvania National 
Horse Show at Harrisburg. It had been 
a last minute decision and to add to 
our pleasure, the show management 
had been kind enough to accept a late 
entry for our favorite little mare, April 
Dawn. 

We found an easy 4-hour trip for 
the van; 3 1-2 by passenger car. Fall 
leaves were brilliant, the country side 
superb with the old Dutch barns glow- 
ing mellow in the sunshine and our 
hearts felt light with that wonderful 
show day tingle Sara Willis, Dawn’s 
little ‘‘jock’’ and Kathy Kusner, her 
“groom” were in hilarious’ spirits- 
off on a school day and headed for a 
hig show! Oh! YIPPEE! 

The van was there ahead of us, and 
we were delighted to find that the 
stable section was under the same roof 
as the arena (no shuttling back and 
forth by van as we had done last year 
in New York); and not only could we 
school in the arena itself but, in addi- 
tion, had access to outdoor rings. The 
footing in the arena was perfection; so 
springy that the horses must have tho- 
ught they were traveling on air after 
the hard baked ground at home. After 
a nice work out we got to our braiding 
(Gad! those short hairs at root of tail 
are maddening!) and when Dawn was 
slicked up and bedded down to our 
satisfaction, we still could not tear our- 
selves away from that fascinating spot. 
The noise, the confusion, the rattle of 
oat buckets and the rattle of dice in 
a crap game; the ringing neigh of an 
Arabian stud; the hustle and bustle of 
late arrivals; the smell of hay and the 
smell of horse; the smell of ammonia 
and the smell of Absorbine; the sight 
of plush saddle horse stalls bedecked 
like a movie star’s boudoir, of massive 
Clydesdales standing peaceably in their 
straight stalls while passers-by ogled 
at their tremendous size, of diminutive 
harness ponies nervously shaking their 
“rattlers’’—these sights, sounds, smells 
are more alluring to me than Picasso, 
Sammy Kaye and Chanel No. 5 respec- 
tively. 

At this point, I have just O-N-EK small 
suggestion for George Ebelhare, the 
show manager. The suggestion is to 
throw up a nice big fancy hotel on the 
grounds before the '54 show rolls 
around, where the steaks will be two 
inches thick and the chicken all capon. 
For when we began to realize that we 
were all ravenously hungry, it was al- 
ready 8:00 o’clock; Kathy and Sara 
in dungarees and their clothes seven 
miles out (away from food!) at the 
Harrisburg Motel, and only the hotels 
still serving dinner. So we made our 
way in to the Penn-Harris Pickwick 
Room with our two little be-jeaned fig- 
ures. I gave the head waiter what I 
hoped was a disarming smile, and ask- 
ed, ‘‘May we bring our little hoboes in? 
They are fresh from the show and too 
weak from hunger to change.” Be it 
said to his credit that his poise was not 
ruffied as he seated our motley crew. 
And to the hotel’s that the food was 
superb. : 
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German Horse Show 





Two-Day Show At Gelnhausen—Equestrian Sports 
Again Firmly Established In Germany 





(Editor's Note: The following im- 
pressions of a German Horse Show were 
sent to us by Capt. Steadman Teller, of 
the U. S. Navy, who was a spectator 
at the show, which was held this past 
summer. ) 


The show was held on the sports 
field of the town of Gelnhausen, loeat- 
ed 30 miles northwest of Frankfurt in 
a fertile farming valley. This typical 
German town is built on the lower slop- 
es of one of the small hills bordering 
the valley and its red tiled roofs and 
prominent church spires formed a pleas- 
ing backdrop for the show. A bright 
sunny day completed the setting. It 
being Sunday, the townspeople turned 
out in force for this sports event and it 
soon was evident that there were many 
local entries in the classes. 

Gelnhausen sponsored the show which 
like all German horse shows are held 
under F. E. I. rules. There were a 
number of classes suited to local inter- 
ests such as pony and harness events, 
and one team jumping class which were 
conducted under special rules. All dres- 
sage, jumping and cross-country events 
however were governed by F. EB. I. I 
understand that various German horse 
- shows are grouped in accordance with 
the degree of difficulty of the F. E. I. 
dressage and jumping classes which are 
included in the program. The Geln- 
hausen show was principally Class A 
and B events, although there were also 
one Class L dressage and one Class L 
jumping event. 

Another feature which made the show 
appeal to the maximum audience and 
exhibitors was the use of divisions in 
the more important classes to provide 
competition between horses from the 
farms and between those used for sport 
only. Most towns have a riding instruc- 
tor who provides opportunity for the 
local enthusiasts to meet on Sundays 
or holidays for schooling in dressage 
and jumping. The results were appar- 
ent both in the number of entries by 
qualified farm horses and in the lively 
interest of the spectators in individual 
performances. 

The two day show program schedul- 
ed most of the difficult dressage, jump- 
ing, and cross-country events in the 
morning, but included a good sample 
of each during the afternoons. At the 


time of final awards of the Class L 
dressage, the winners gave a 10 minute 
demonstration of some of the move- 
ments for the benefit of the audience 


who had not witnessed the competition. 
It was evident that the dressage perfor- 
mance was regarded by competitors 
and spectators as the ultimate demon- 
stration of performance by mount and 
rider. The effects of basic dressage 
schooling was also evident in the way 
of going and jumping in all events. 

Most jumping courses consisted of 
10 to 16 jumps employing brush, oxers, 
panelled gates, natural rail, dazzle 
painted poles, and wooden equivalent 
of the stone wali. The more difficult 
courses included a triple bar and a four 
fence in-and-out with varied intervals 
between the obstacles. Wings of cour- 
se, were employed on all jumps. The 
courses required alert riderg and han- 
dy horses since all courses included 
diagonals and reversals and many 
events were scored by a conbination of 
faults and time. 


The horses, including the farm en- 


tries, were uniformly eager to jump 
and refusals were uncommon. Quite a 
number would be classed as ‘‘hot open 
horses’ in American shows. Conse- 
quently the crowd was given many op- 
portunities to catch its collective 
breath. There were few falls and none 
of these serious—a tribute to both the 
agility of the horses and competence of 
most riders. The generally good bal- 
ance and collection of the horses was 
shown by the way they handled gharp, 
turns, changing leads smoothly in re- 
sponse to the riders preparation for the 
next obstacle and in getting out of 
trouble when inevitable miscalculations 
were made. 

The obstacles themselves were not 
difficult except a few in the Class L 
courses. Class A courses were 1 meter, 
slightly over 3 feet, and the Class L 
1 meter, 20 or 3’-10’". However, the 
number and variety of obstacles, their 
spacing and the pressure of competing 
against time combined to test ability 
and to give the crowd a fast moving 
performance in which the most inex- 
perienced could recognize a good round. 

One of the most interesting events to 
me was the team jumping—a class evi- 
dently designed for appeal to the Ger- 
man public. The course consisted of 16 

Continued On Page 24 
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Pennsylvania Horsemen 
In France With U. S. Air 
Force Start Riding Club 


Put two Pennsylvania horsemen in 
one of Europe's oldest and most famous 
meceas of horsemanship and they’re 
bound to “horse around”. 

Airman Dick Groff. of West Chester, 
and Airman John Ager, of Lansdale, 
found themselves in just that situation 
when they were assigned to the U. S. 
Air Foree element here at Allied Air 
Forees Central Europe (AAFCE). 

They discovered this six-nation NATO 
headquarters is only a pleasant canter 
from historic Fontainebleau forest. In 
bygone ages, they learned, its bridle 
paths were trampled by horses belong- 
ing to the French Bourbon kings and 











(AAFCE Photo 


Airman Dick Groff, kneeling, of West 
Chester, Pa., and A/lc. John Ager 
(right) of Lansdale, Pa. who started a 
riding club at Fontainebleau, France. 
Others in the photograph are: (left) 
Sgt. W. V. D. Heuvel, of the Royal 
Netherlands Air Force, Leading Air- 
craftman Arthur J. Blythe, of the 
Royal Air Force; and Miss Mary Ann 
Wilson, a civilian employee from Syl- 
van Shores, Md. 


later Napoleon. Today Fontainebleau’s 
annual “Concours Hippique”’ is one ol 
France’s most fashionable parades of 
horseflesh. 

It wasn’t surprising then, that Dick 
and John decided to start a riding club 
of their own. 

What is surprising is the nature of 
their club——like no other in the world. 

Twice weekly, Dick and John pass 
on the finer points of Pennsylvania 
horsemanship to a polyglot collection 
of riders and would-be riders from the 
U. S.. England, France, Canada, Bel- 
gium and The Netherlands. They all are 
working at the headquarters here. 

It’s not unusual to see a French col 
onel, a Canadian sergeant, the wife of 
a U. S. Air Force airman, the wife and 
6-year-old son of an English warrant 
officer, and a Belgian woman civilian 
employee riding together. 

Every Saturday morning and Wed- 
nesday afternoon headquarters person- 
nel are given time off to engage in 
sports. That’s when the club’s stable 
becomes a babel of French. English, 
Flemish and Dutch. 


SHOWING 


Right in the middle of it all you'll 
find the two Pennsylvanians, trying 
with gestures to convey a riding point- 
er to a European beginner. The going 
naturally, is easier with English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

“But there’s really not too much 
difference once you get started,” said 
Groff, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Groff, 
who live at 24 St. James Rd. in West 
Chester. “After all, there are only two 
ways to ride a horse- -the right way end 
the wrong way.” 

The French and English are more 
military in their saddle bearing than 
the others, Dick noted. Belgians and 
Dutch are more relaxed. And at the 
other end of the pole are the Ameri- 
cans, particularly those from western 
states. 

“One guy from the west quit in a 
huff last week because the stable own- 
er wouldn’t let him ride bareback,” 
declared Ager. His parents, are Mr. 
and Mrs. John S. Ager, of RD No. 2, 
Lansdale. 

In general, they found, the French 
are more concerned with the well being 
of their horses than Americans. 

“They won't let you take a_ horse 
out unless you show them you know 
what you’re doing,’’ said Groff. ‘‘A lot 
of our people are just starting to ride 
and need teaching.” 

That was how Groff hit on the idea 
of a riding club. A lot of the people 
he knew expressed the desire to learn 
how to ride, but few of them felt like 
taking the plunge alone and in a set- 
ting foreign to them. 

He talked to the owner of a local 
stable and got a reduced rate in ex- 
change for a guarantee that he could 
raise at least 30 members. 

Groff advertised through special ser- 
vices, where he works. He was swamp- 
ed with calls, and asked Ager to help 
him. They had met briefly while rid- 
ing several months previously. 

Groff, who attended Penn State be- 
fore entering the Air Force, was as- 
sociated with the G. Ted Baldwins, who 
own the Sycamore Farm outside of 
West Chester. 

Ager played in the Eastern U. S. 
Polo League before enlisting. 

Now with 75 members signed up and 
the club still growing, Dick and John 
are planning to stage a hunt sometime 
in the near future. 

But it won’t be like riding to hounds 
in Pennsylvania. 

“They chase wild boar and_ stags 
here,”’ Groff said. 

dren 0- 


German Horse Show 
Continued From Page 23 


obstacles similar in type and arrange- 
ment to the F. E. I. courses and those 
general rules were observed. A team 
consisting of four riders was flagged 
into the course by the starter. Number 
one of the team began the course with 
number two riding to the side and 
slightly behind but taking no jumps. 
At the first fault (knock down, re- 
fusal or run out) number two took 
over at the following jump. If a rider 
committed no fault his following team- 
mate took the relay at the end of the 
course. Subsequent riders were requir- 
ed to compete all jumps in the requir- 
ed order regardless of their starting 
point. The score was based on total 
faults combined with total time. This 
event brought out some teams compos- 
ed of families and others made up of a 
riding instructor and three pupils or 
four of the farm entries combined. Ex- 
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perienced members of the team provid- 
ed moral support and often good ad- 
vice as they accompanied the less ex- 
perienced members around the course. 
In one case a fond father practically 
herded his daughter around the more 
difficult turns like a sheepdog turning 
a stray to a gap in the fence. The 
coordination and sustained performance 
for about 3 minutes of hard riding pro- 
vided the crowd with an interesting 
spectacle. 

The German horses contorm more 
closely to one type than is usually seen 
in an American show. It is a medium 
weight rather compact animal, evident- 
iy selected for suitability to the dres- 
sage type schooling. The effect of this 
precise form of schooling was evident 
in all aspects of the show. The horses 
showed uniformly good balance. handi- 
ness and response in all performances. 
The jumping style of most, however, 
was not as graceful as a good hunter— 
in fact they appeared to be a more 
comfortable horse on the ground 
than in the air. A few jumped in free, 
relaxed style and these proved to be 
winners. in the most difficult courses. 
The riders, though generally using the 
forward seat for jumping, were inclin- 
ed to sit back at times, which I pre- 
sume was a reversion to the dominant 
dressage schooling. 

Competitors included a good cross 
section of sports loving people of some- 
what.international character, although 
there were no international events. 
Among the Germans were businessmen, 
ex-army Officers, families from nearby 
large estates and farmers. Former 
Prussian Cavalry officers, a U. S. Army 
officer and an Air Force officer were 
among the visiting competitors. No 
uniforms were worn; there were a 
gzood number of pink coats but the pre- 
vailing dress was black coat, light trou- 
sers and hunting cap with some dres- 
sage exhibitors wearing the black frock 
coat and silk topper. 

Additional notes on Show proced- 
ures: 

Ribbons: Iist—yellow; 2nd—silver, 
(the first two probably based on order 
of noble metals); 3rd---white: 4th-—- 
green; 5th—blue. 

In three classes, two first places were 
awarded. It was explained that this 
was allowed at judges’ discretion. 

Since all faults could be seen easily 
(knock downs, refusals, or runouts) 
no individual judges on fences were 
needed and judges remained on raised 
platform at one end of ring. 

A glider sailed over the show grounds 
at 200 to 300 feet altitude for long 
periods of time. The combination of 
hills and warm upcurrents from nearby 
grain fields made excellent soaring con- 
ditions. A parachute of flowers was 
dropped at one point but missed the 
show ring. 

The impressions gained at this two 
day show of the quality and compet- 
ence of both mounts and riders, the 
broadly representative group of ex- 
hibitors and the enthnsiasm of the 
spectators lead to the conclusion that 
equestrian sports are again firmly es- 
tablished in the German sporting calen- 
dar. 
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Twelve Clydesdales 
Imported From Scotland 
By August A. Busch, Jr. 


The biggest stars in the horse show 
business came to New York for the first 
time on Wednesday, November 25. 


aboard the SS Agidia. 
They are twelve Clydesdale horses, 
ton each, which have been 


weighing a 
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and 11 feet high, decorated with their 
portraits. 

One of their national television fea- 
ture appearances will be from Pasadena 
on New Year’s Day when they pull the 
City of St. Louis float in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses parade. 

The horses are expertly trained and 
respond instantly to the driver’s signals 
in executing figure eights, side-steps, 
vait changes, and other difficult maneu- 
vers with ease and precision. 


a + Es 


Fe linde an t 


(Freudy Photo) 


Mrs. Juan Canals on Shamrock—Champion of The Oaks Hunt Hunter Trials. 


brought to this country from Scotland 
to join the famous Clydesdale show 
teams of Anheuser-Busch, Ine. 

The horses were hoisted out of their 
quarters aboard the Agidia and swung 
in crates to Pier 97 where they were 
met by Fred Huenergarth, manager of 
the show horse stables for Anheuser- 
Busch. Then they were led aboard a 
38-foot motor van to complete the 
journey to their new home at Grant’s 
Farm near St. Louis. 

The horses were purchased recently 
in Scotland, where the preed was orig- 
inated, at the request of Angust A. 
Busch, Jr., president of Anheuser- 
Busch. The new arrivals are eight 
mares, a stallion, and three geldings. 

Mr. Busch, somewhat concerned 
about the increasing scarcity of Clydes- 
dales, is expanding breeding operations 
at Grant’s Farm and is experimenting 
with diets to produce bigger Clydes- 
dales that meet Anheuser-Busch speci- 
fications. 

Horses selected for the eight-hitch 
show teams must, first of all, weigh 
more than 2,000 pounds. They stand an 
average of 17 hands high. They must 
have white fetlocks—white ‘‘stockings”’ 
up to their knees—a white blaze on 
their faces, and they must otherwise 
be a true brown bay color. 

At present, the brewery has two 
eight-horse teams that are seen each 
year by millions of persons in more 
than 100 communities across the coun- 
try. The three new geldings will be 
used as replacements for these teams, 
and Mr. Busch hopes to develop another 
hitch of eight mares. 

The horses, performing as individuals 
and teams, have won cups, ribbons, and 
trophies at major horse shows through- 
out the country. They have been seen 
in movies, on television, in parades, and 
at expositions. They travel in red cus- 
tom-built vans 38 feet long, & feet wide, 


Breeding Classes 
Royal Winter Fair 


Breeding stock at The Royal Winter 
Fair was shown in the early morning of 
November 20. Entries in events were 
not so large as in other years but prob- 
ably balanced out to almost as many in- 
dividuals as this year colts could be en- 
tered in only one section. In other years 
Thoroughbred colts could show in the 
Thoroughbred classes and also the Ca- 
nadian hunter classes, if so registered 
and Half-breds could show in Half-bred 
classes as well as Canadian hunters, al- 
so if so registered. This past arrange- 
ment has been confusing and the new 
program. seems a most sensible one. 

The weakest classes were for mares 
and foals and there seemed no reason 
for this drop, there being only 7 mares 
und 8 foals in the Thoroughbred, Cana- 
dian hunter and Half-bred classes com- 


bined. The Thoroughbred classes were 
the weakest ever, right through all 
ages: 


If there were shHghtly fewer colts 
shown this year in the hunter sections, 
the general picture was an encouraging 
one. There was certainly no want of 
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size in individuals. All of them were 
nicely finished for the show and the 
common type, often seen in these class- 
es a few years back, is now practically 
non existent. 

Winner of the English Hunters’ Im- 
provement and Light Horse Society’s 
medal for the best individual shown in 
either Canadian or Half-bred hunter 
classes was a big 2-year-old bay filly, 
Ruth Mary, shown by John D. Murray, 
New Hamburg, Ontario. 

Sifton Stables’ Le Fils Royal won the 
vet of sire class.. His 3-year-old daugh- 
ter, Royal Coquette, won her class, al- 
so the Lt. Governor’s Cup for other 
than Thoroughbred hunters on the line 
and placed 2nd in the much coveted 
Governor General’s Cup. Le Fils Roy- 
al’s unnamed brown colt out of a Thor- 
oughbred mare, won the Canadian hunt- 
er yearling event. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Broadview 

PLACE: Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

TIME: November 20. 

JUDGES: Brigadier The Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell Hartrigge, light horse improvement 
division; F. G. Darlington, Thoroughbreds. 

SENIOR CH. STALLION (Thoroughbreds): War 
Doe, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Chassels. 

Res.: On Board, Ted S. Kennedy. 

JR. CH. STALLION (Thoroughbreds) 
Mrs. Hazel C. Gayford. 

Res.: No Name, John Loughry 

GRAND CH. STALLION (Thoroughbreds): Wind- 
nik, Mrs. Hazel C. Gayford. 

Res.: War Doe, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Chassels. 

SENIOR CH. MARE (Thoroughbreds): French 
Sister, Frank J. Davies. 

Res.: Panisko, A. W. MacKay. 

JR. CH. MARE (Thoroughbreds) 
L. Hutchison. 

Res.: Devon Town, A. G. Cameron. 

GRAND CH. MARE (Thoroughbreds) 
Sister, Frank J. Davies. 

Res.: Our Mint, R. L. Hutchison 





Windnik, 


Our Mint, R 
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SUMMARIES 

Mares—Suitable to produce hunters—1. 
Magic, Lucy Crawford. 

Foal of 1953—1. April Fool, Raymond Hill; 2. 
Gunner, Brigadier J. M. Pocock; 3. Coronation 
Beth, Major and Mrs. G. W. Taylor: 4. Seaweed, 
L. C. Scott. 

Yearling colt, gelding or mare—1. Entry, Sifton 
Stables; 2. Eaton Hall Apollo, Lady Eaton; 3. 
Maryland, L. C. Scott; 5. Knichtlife, C. H. Hoyt. 

2-year-old colt, gelding or mare—il. Necktie, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Rundle; 2. Eaton Hall April 
Showers Paddy, Lady Eaton; 3. Coronation, B. J 
Dunsmore; 4. Entry, Sifton Stables; 5. Blue Slip- 
per, Charles Morris; 6. Golden Rocket, Mrs. W 
M. Endersby; 7. Entry, Sifton Stables. 

83-year-old gelding or mare—l. Royal Coquette 
Sifton Stables; 2, Happy-Go-Lucky, Dick . Day; 
3, Sunrise, George S. Bere; 4. Hunters Luck, S. 
Stanley; 5. Marbell Smoky, Marbell Farm; 6. 
Manhattan, Allan R. Clarkson; 7. Blue Jay, Adele 
Lockstein; 8. Wee Koenig, Dr. James Bovaird. 

Broodmare with 1953 foal—1!. Seabound and 
Seaweed, L. C. Scott; 2. Tourbal and foal. Major 
G. W. Taylor; 3. Grey Briar and foal, Brigadier 
J. M. Pocock. 

Stallion foaled previous to 1951—1. Gleam of 
Steel, Canadian Hunter and Light Horse Imp. 
Society: 2. Jaco Royal, Canadian Hunter and 
Light Horse Imp. Society. 

Two animals any age, progeny of one day—1. 
Bowtye and Necktie, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Rundle 
2. Entry, Lady Eaton; 3. Entry, Sifton Stables; 4 
Entry, Raymond Hill; 5. Entry, Dr. James Bov- 
aird; 6. Entry, William Bovaird; 7. Entry, L. C 


Scott. 
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SHOWING 


James Fillis 





Trainer of Seventy High School Horses and A 


Thousand Preliminary Dressage Horses 





James Fillis, Jr. 


James Fillis, one of eleven children, 
was born in London in 1832. He lost his 
father at the age of seven and had to 
work to help support the family. Dur- 
ing his early boyhood the horse was 
king. There were no railroads, gas, 
electricity or phones. He obtained jobs 
exercising horses in riding schools and 
racing stables. 

At the age of 21, he decided to go to 
France. He traveled through Western 
Europe and formed an interest in 
mounted trotting races- Finally from his 
savings he opened a riding academy in 
Le Havre. Unfortunately, after a few 
years operation he was forced to close 


that by buying horses at a younger age 
and feeding them correctly, they would 
be much easier to train as well as last- 
ing much longer. He had the backing 
of his pupil and friend, the former 
senator and newspaper owner, Georges 
Clemenceau who recommended Fillis 
for a position at the Saumur Cavalry 
Sehool. He had as much chance under 
a Bonaparte of getting this official job 
as Gromyko would trying for a similar 
position at Fort Riley. But Fillis did 
give instruction classes to the regiments 
of the Paris region. 

Many equestrian writers misunder- 
stood Fillis in relation to the flexion 





the stable because of the construction 
of street car tracks that went through 
his stable. 

Paris was at that time the city of 
culture and the arts. Fillis went there 
and became a riding instructor and 
trainer of saddle horses and hunters, 
which at that time all received preli- 
minary dressage. One eventful night he 
attended the circus and saw Baucher 
perform. He was so enthusiastic he 
decided then and there to become @ 
High School rider. His teacher, a Mon- 
sieur Franconi, a pupil of Baucher and 
the Comte p’Aure, worked with him 
during the day and at night Fillis would 
perform in the circus. The circus in 
Europe only played at night and the 
program at that time consisted mostly 
of horse events. One could take all the 
time needed, quite different from the 
present system in America where they 
give only three or four minutes. He 
was an immediate success. This was due 
to Fillis doing the opposite of what 
other high school riders did. He was the 
first to show a 4-year-old Thorough- 
bred in a plain English saddle and a 
double bridle with a very easy curb, 
and without fancy saddle blanket, sil- 
ver reins or braided mane and tail. He 
stayed with the circus for 25 years. 

His most outstanding accomplish- 
ment was to prove to cavalry officials 
who were buying 7-year-old horses, 


of the horse’s neck. Fillis only used 
this position for the collected gaits. He 
insisted on extended neck for the na- 
tural movements. (See picture of ex- 
tended trot). 

He was the only high school rider 
that retained the French system of hold- 
ing the reins, which was to keep the 
snaffle reins in one hand, the curb in 
the other. The French later adopted a 
German system of holding the reins 
which was much simpler, especially for 
the soldier who most of the time could 
ride only with one hand. Only England 
and Ireland did not adopt the above 
system, which is to have the curb reins 
inside. There is much to be said for and 
against all three systems. 

It has been said that Fillis’ horses 
were sky gazers, that they lost their 
natural gaits and were stiff. Well some- 
one must be wrong. So let’s have a look 
at the record. Fillis gave private exhibi- 
tions in all the Royal courts of Europe 
and at the Princely courts of Holland, 
Belgium and Germany. They probably 
did not possess much knowledge of 
horses. On the other hand the Samur 
Cavalry School placed a glass case in 
the Musee du Cheval with Fillis’ book, 
boots and spurs, honoring@him as one 
of the great horsemen of the French 
School. 

His long stay in St. Petersburg as 
commander of the Imperial Cavalry 
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School caused the adoption in Russia of 
his system for training remounts and 
Dressage horses. This is how he got this 
position. The Grand Duke Nicolai, a 
six foot four inch ruler, came to see 
Fillis after one of his performances. 
He wanted Fillis to train his six heavy 
Irish hunters which carried their heads 
low and were heavy on the hand. After 
six months of training the results were 
so startlingly successful that the Grand 
Duke, (then Inspector of Cavalry) ask- 
ed Fillis to go to the Cavalry School 
for a year which, as we know, actually 
lasted the rest of his life. 

Dr. Rouhet, in his book claims Fillis 
to have been the greatest horseman of 
the century; the “Victor Hugo”’ of all 
high school riders. 

My father wrote three books; Break- 
ing and Riding, translated into almost 
every language, Journal de Dressage 
and Le Cheval du Soldat. I will quote 
here a foreword from a German tran- 
slation of my father’s book: 

“....Not only instructive to High 
School riders, it is also very useful to 
racing people and especially to those 
who ride cross-country and to all who 
make horses their career.” Signed. .V- 
Krosigk, General of Cavalry, Inspector 
Ist. Cavalry Corps. 

At the age of 75 Fillis retired to his 
beloved Paris, a wealthy man. He rode 
up to three months before his death 
at 79. 

The sign of competence in a profes- 
sion is the ability to make money at it. 
Sonia Henie, Tilden, Joe Louis are tops 
of their particular fields. Because they 
are professionals and make money, does 
it belittle the achievement of their art? 
Then why should they talk about my 
father in this respect? 

a. ae 


Royal Winter Fair 
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Three animals any age, get of one sire—1 
Entry, Sifton Stables; 2. Entry, Mr. and Mrs. G 
C. Rundle; 3. Entry, Raymond Hill; 4. Entry, 
L. C. Scott. 

Foal of 1953 (half-bred)—1. Anytime, Raymond 
Hill; 2. Magic, Lucy Crawford. 

Yearling gelding or mare (half-bred)—1. Dan 
Cashin, Don Hargrave; 2. Lady Sybril, Mrs. W. 
Bovaird; 3. Gold Imp, L. C. Scott; 4. Miss Royal, 
S. Stanley; 5. Prince Royal, Earnest E. Muirhead. 

2-year-old gelding or mare (half-bred)—1. Ruth 
Mary, John D. Murray; 2. Statesman, Mrs. Edna 
Day; 3. Goldie, Robert Kerr and Son; 4. College 
Rebecca, William Bovaird; 5. Skipalong, L. C. 
Scott; 6. Jago, S. Stanley; 7. Shamrock, Jack 
Proud; 8. Pat, Guthie Reid. 

Canadian Hunter-special—!. Ruth Mary: 2 
Goldie. 

Thoroughbred foal of 1953-1. Windnik, Mrs 
Hazel C. Gayford; 2. Entry, Frank J. Davies; 3 
Entry, Frank J. Davies. 

Thoroughbred stallion foaled previous to Jan 
1, 1951—1. War Doe, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Chassels; 
2. On Board, Ted S. Kennedy; 3. Acceptable, 
Col. L. H. Nelles; 4. Tom Admiral, George Eliot 

Thoroughbred filly foaled in 1952—1. Devon 
Town, A. G. Cameron; 2. Keepin, William 
Bavaird; 3. Tagaileen, Dr. James Bovaird. 

Thoroughbred filly foaled in 1951—1. Our Mint. 

L. Hutchison; 2. Nannie Pet, Allan Case; 3. 
Panama Lady, Thomas Armes. 

Thoroughbred mare foaled 1950—1. Panisko, A. 
W. Mackay; 2. Lydia Chase, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. 
Rundle. 

Broodmare foaled previous to Jan. 1, 1950—1 
Seaquarry, L. €. Scott; 2. Singing High, J. Elliot 
Cottrelle; 3. Shadwell, Marilyn J. Hawman. 
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Indoor Polo Season Opens 
At Squadron A Armory; 
Ramapo Wins Feature 


Bill Briordy 

The 1953-54 indoor pojo season at 
the Squadron A Armory got off to a 
fine start on Saturday night, Nov. 21 
as the Ramapo Polo Club and Long Is- 
land scored triumphs. Ramapo, headed 
by Al Parsells, turned back Squadron 
A, 12-11, in the keenly-waged feature 
match, while Long Island halted Man- 
hattan, 12-6. 

Parsells, 9-goal star, who is again 
managing the mallet-swinging set-up 
at the Madison Avenue armory, served 
notice that he is out to keep the scor- 
ing honors he won the last two seasons, 
by pacing Ramapo with 8 markers. 

The Ramapo side showed the way, 
4-2, at intermission on a pony marker 
and 3 goals stroked py the hard-riding 
Parsells. Squadron A had a big third 
chukker, during which Billy Rand hit 
the backboard 4 times. Rand, former 
Yale star, was absent from indoor play 
last season. 

Parsells rode with young Joe Sch- 
wartz and Bob Ackerman, who handled 
tHe back chores. Ackerman failed to 
get in the scoring column put he turn- 
ed in a strong game. Schwartz hit 3 
goals from his No. 1 spot. 

Phil Brady, president of the Squa- 
dron A Polo Club, Rand and Walter 
Phillips rode in that order for Squa- 
dron A’s trio. Brady registered 6 times 
for the losers while Rand weighed in 
with 5 tallies. There were 11 goals reg- 
istered in the third stanza, in which 
Squadron A outscored Ramapo, 6-5. 

In the opening match, Dave Ellis, 
former Princeton captain, stroked 6 
goals to lead Long Island to victory. 
Ellis had Herb pennell, a slick-shoot- 
ing No. 2, and Fred Zeller as his team- 
mates. 

Pennell counted 4 times, while Zel- 
ler hit 2 goals in a match which saw 
Long Island enjoying a 6-2 bulge at 
half-time. Long Island added 6 more 
goals in the second-half. Manhattan was 
restricted to 2 goals in each of the last 
three chapters. 

Johnny Rizzo, Walter Nicholls and 
Leverett Miller, former Yale star, form- 
ed the Manhattan side. Nicholls, who 
usually holds forth at the back posi- 
tion, scored 4 times from the No- 2 
spot, while Rizzo made 2 goals. 

Weekly Saturday night double-head- 
ers will be staged at Squadron A 
through April, with such tournaments 
as the national intercollegiate, national 
senior and national 12-goal and the 
Sherman Memorial play again head- 
lining the campaign. 
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Mrs. Miles Valentine 
And Her Hunter Cog Sal 
Painted By Mrs. Biays 


This week’s cover is a reproduction 
of a painting done by Mrs. Tuckerman 
Biays. It depicts Mrs. Miles Valentine 
on her good hunter Coq Sal, a 7-year- 
old son of Coq d’Esprit—Frivolous, by 
Hadagal, bred by Thomas FB. Hughes. 
Mrs. Valentine, a keen and enthusiastic 
foxhunter, purchased him as a very 
green 4-year-old and has done a won- 
derful job of making him herself. He 
has a fine way of going and is an out- 
standing jumper with a very good 
mouth. He has been hunted two and 
three times a week all last season with 





Whitemarsh and has visited with Essex 
and Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhounds. 
Coq Sal has also done very well in 
hunter trials and the show ring, ridden 
by Mrs. Valentine’s daughter, Jill Sla- 
ter. 
The background for the painting is 
a composite of sketches made on Mah- 
lon Kline’s estate where Whitemarsh 
often meets. It shows Mrs. Valentine 
and Cog Sal at the meet, a bit early, 
waiting for hounds to arrive on an ideal 
hunting day—an early morning mist 
and a cold sky. Mr. Miles Valentine is 
coming up the hill on foot to watch the 
Field get off. E. ‘M. 
0- 





Junior Day 


Continued From Page 22 


When we woke Saturday morning 
it was to find that a drizzle had com- 
menced, but who cared? The horses 
were snug and comfortable under the 
same roof as the show. Off to the stable 
to feed, groom, and repair a braid that 
had gotten fuzzy overnight, and at last 
the show is actually under way. And, 
fellow show goers, that was my idea 
of SOME SHOW DAY!! Imagine see- 
ing in one day a good pony and junior 
show, PLUS Arabian classes, green 
hunters, local pleasure horses, three- 
gaited saddle horses, walking horses, 
International jumping, five-gaited sad- 
dle horses, parade horses, roadsters, 
fine harness horses, ‘‘Pen Class’ (open 
jumping) and then as icing on the cake, 
various exhibitions—The All Girl 
White Horse Troupe, the Budweiser 
Hitch, and only because the horse was 
sick, was a dressage exhibition cancel- 
led. That was the menu for the day; 
never had I imagined such variety and 
number of classes clicked off without a 
hitch (excepting the Budweiser Hitch! ) 
in one day, and my hat is off to the 
show committee who staged it! 

It was a grand day for us, personally, 
as Dawn was lucky enough to be pin- 
ned first over a very nice field in the 
children’s working hunter class, and 
4th in the hunter stake class. However, 
the knock-down-and-out, in which we 
placed 3rd, was the most exciting class 
of all to us. Dawn is a clown, and will 
feign terror at a log along the trail at 
home if the ride becomes dull, but the 
wilder the obstacles at a show, the 
more it seems to steady her nerves. It’s 
fun to watch her trot into a show ring, 
ears pricked forward, all her concen- 
tration on how best and most easily 
to sail over the obstacles, and then after 
the last fence, trot quietly out. It was 
a dilly of a course, and the jumps had 
reached 4’-9" for the three horses in 
the second jump off. It would be nice 
to write that all three were clean again 
and prizes were decided by flipping— 
but unfortunately for us, that was not 
the case. Dawn rolled a bar on a 
spread job that seemed an optical il- 
lusion from where we sat, and that was 
that, and a 3rd ribbon. However, it 
was most exciting for 13-year-old Sara, 
who was just learning to post three 
years ago, and had never gotten a 
chance to jump at that height since we 
don’t school Dawn at home, and none 
of our horses over high fences. We were 
all happy when we realized that we 
were in front on points for the Junior 
division, though no pony or junior 
championships were awarded. 

The Maryland ponies really covered 
themselves with honor and glory; Bob- 
bie Gardner with Popcorn and Moon- 
beam; Martha and Fritz Sterbak with 
Northlite and Surprise; Richard Zim- 
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merman with his Pinocchio, all had 
themselves a field day, returning home 
laden with ribbons in the very nicest 
colors. 

I find it hard not to go on at great 
length over the Arabian classes (for 
sheer beauty and poetry of motion 
those fiery little horses are, to my 
mind, out front), or the parade class 
(the horses so bedecked with silver, 
gold and glitter that the pageant effect 
quite bowls one over) or the White 
Horse Troupe whose circus stunts (such 
as the leap over the convertible, rider 
bareback, bridleless, arms outstretch- 
ed) can not fail to win a hand, or the 
international jumping, that had all 
of us on the edge of our seats—but the 
hour grows late and The Chronicle 
has other matters to write about—so 
I will only say ‘‘Make room, Mr. Ebel- 
hare. We liked your show so much 
that we'll be back next year with ten 
or twelve entries.”’ 


Se ee 


Radnor Hunt Pony Club 
Gymkhana 


The Radnor Hunt Branch of The 
Pony Club of The United States held its 
first Gymkhana at Oak Springs Farm. 
Not only the children participating in 
the various events but the spectators 
cheering them on made the afternoon 
a great success. Over forty young Pony 
Clubbers took part in the proceedings, 
ably assisted by a ground crew of fel- 
low members and friends who took en- 
tries, awarded ribbons and set up the 
fences. 

The always popular costume parade 
ended the activities in the ring but the 

Continued On Page 29 
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Smart farmers and horsemen know the value 
of relying on Otto the Orkin Man for com- 
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Trick Horse 





Grandmother Teaches and Trains Own Horse 
And Fascinates .the Local Small Fry 





Wally E. Schulz 


The kids in the vicinity of Mrs. 
Bertha Keutzer’s home in Arlington, 
fllinois, can hardly wait for school 
yacation periods to arrive. For when- 
ever the town-kids get the chance, they 
head in the direction of Mrs. Keutzer’s 
farm to ride her trick horse, Dixie. 

Dixie is a beautiful dapple gray and 
has become well known in that section 
of Illinois, for she has appeared in 
countless parades, fairs, centennials 
and shows of various kinds. 

Mrs. Bertha Keutzer operates a 160 
acre farm and actually turns the fur- 
rows and plants the fields herself— 
and that’s pretty good for a grandma 
and the mother of four children. 

“My son also operates a farm, too, 
so during the corn planting season, he 
plants my corn with his four row plant- 
er and I dise for him,” said Mrs. Keut- 
zer. ‘“‘Another son, has a combine so he 
harvests my grain for me and I take 
it from the fields in a truck. At corn 
picking time, he picks the corn for me 
and I carry it to the cribs in the truck. 
I get along swell with my sons, and 
I’m glad my landlord is satisfied with 
the way I work his farm. There aren’t 
many of them that would trust their 
farm and rent it to a woman. I love 
to sit upon my powered run machinery 
and till the fields—even better than 
housework. I’ve been doing it for 19 
years. 

“I’ve always loved horses, so when- 
ever I have a few minutes free time 
around the farm, I teach Dixie some 
new tricks,’’ said Mrs. Keutzer. “I rais- 
ed Dixie as a colt eight years ago, and 
since then I’ve taught her to perform 
32 tricks. At my command, she'll per- 
form any trick I tell her—they don’t 
have to be in a particular order.” 

Mrs. Keutzer had never trained «a 
horse before, so she decided to take 
a course in horsemanship through the 
mail. 

She discovered that you have to keep 
teaching the horse the same trick day 
after day, until it becomes a habit with 
him. 


“You have to have a lot of patience 
plus a lump of sugar handy when 
you teach a horse,’”’ smiled Mrs. Keut- 
zer. “The first trick I taught her was 
to say yes and no. Then she was 
taught to count, add, subtract ete. 
Some of the tricks I’ve taught Dixie 
I read about in the papers, some I 
made up myself, and some of them I 
saw performed by other horses.” 

One night, Mrs. Keutzer attended a 
Roy Rogers movie in town and saw his 
horse lie down on the ground and 
cover himself up with a blanket. 

“I thought if his horse can do it, 
mine can too,” says Mrs. Kenutzer. ‘‘So 
the very next day, I began teaching 
him this trick. Dixie is what you call 
a ‘“‘mouth horse”’ that is, whatever trick 
she has to do with her mouth comes 
easy for her. At first Dixie was puzzl- 
ed as to what I wanted her to do with 
the blanket. It didn’t take her long to 
catch on. Now she’ll take the blanket 
in her mouth by the corner, lie flat 
upon her side (with the corner of the 
blanket in her mouth) and thus be 
covered up for a ‘“‘snooze.”’ 

One of Dixie’s favorite tricks is to 
push the baby buggy with one of Mrs. 
Keutzer’s grandchildren in it. She 
takes the handle in her mouth and 
pushes the buggy along. 

Another trick Dixie does is play the 
guitar, and this she learned to do in 
just one month. 

“Dixie broke only one string in all 
the time she’s been performing the 
trick,’” said Mrs. Keutzer. ‘Dixie takes 
the guitar strings and plays them with 
her nose—much to the entertainment 
of the audience.”’ 








LEATHER CARE A PROBLEM? 
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Another unusual trick Dixie has mas- 
tered is to fire a gun with her mouth. 
The gun is tied to a board (facing up- 
ward) and the trigger has a strap tied 
to it, Dixie takes it in her mouth and 
fires the gun 

Other tricks Dixie has mastered are 
the teeter totter trick, lie down, sit 
down, play lame, pick up a hat, bow 
etc. 

“Teaching Dixie to turn the milk 
separator was a bit tricky, but she now 
turns it seven or eight times around,” 
said Mrs. Keutzer. ‘“‘Farm folks are 
fascinated as they watch her turn the 
separator with her nose. I’m still not 
through teaching Dixie various and new 
tricks, for I’m still adding different and 
unusual ones to her act.” 

Mrs. Keutzer has been called upon 
to lead various parades, and perform 
with her horse at fairs, riding clubs and 
outdoor shows. 

‘“‘Wherever Dixie goes, 


she is con- 


stantly and instantly surrounded by 
youngsters,”’ smiled Mrs. Keutzer. ‘‘And 
how she loves them! They’re always 


giving her a bite of their apple or a 
taste of their candy or ice-cream cone. 
Dixie is very gentle with them and 
loves to give them a ride around the 
grounds.” 

This year, Dixie walked off with the 
blue ribbon for her performance at the 
Princeton fair. 

“Folks get a kick ont of her, as they 
watch her nose and kiss the kids, pull 
their caps off their heads, or gently 
push them out of the way, if they get 
in her path,” said Mrs. Keutzer. ‘All 
summer long the youngsters make their 
way to our farm where they are found 
riding and being entertained by Dixie.” 

The most difficult trick she can do is 
the ‘‘pick out a number and color” 
trick. There are few horses that can 
do this one, as it’s a hard one to teach 
any horse. 

Various numbers and colors are plac- 
ed upon a rack and at a given com- 
mand, she’ll pick out the right number 
or color, back up about five feet from 
the rack and hand it to Mrs. Keutzer 
with her mouth. 

“I love to show folks my horse and 
put her through her various tricks,” 
said Mrs. Keatzer. Our farm will 


never be the same without Dixie.’’ 
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Radnor Hunt Pony Club 


Contnued From Page 27 





fun still went on around 4a large bon- 
fire, marshmallow toasting and group 
singing. Then, it being Hallowe’en, a 
large group covered the area for ‘‘trick 
or treat’. 

Mrs. W. Penn-Gaskili Hall did a 
splendid job of planning with the jun- 
iors to keep the events rolling smooth- 
ly and Richard W. Atkinson, Jr., who 
loaned the use of his place for the day, 
also helped by performing the duties of 
ringmaster. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Sugartown 


PLACE: White Horse, Pa. 

TIME: October 31. 

JUDGES: Dr. E A. Powell and Capt. A. M. 
Marshall. 


SUMMARIES 
Walk-trot—i. Terry Hufnagel; 2. Sydney Smith; 


3. Mimi Cummin; 4. Betty O’Brien; 5. Terry 
Gorman. 

Potato race—i. Ronnie Houghton; 2. Kathy 
Gates; 3. Barbara Smith. 

Break and out—1l. Jerry Sauter; 2. Frank 


O'Brien; 3. Betty O’Brien. 

F. E. I. modified Olympic—i. Ronnie Houghton; 
2. Frank O’Brien; 3. Betsy Crozer; 4. Joannah 
Hall. 


Apple dunking race—1l. Gail Young; 2. Eddie 
Houghton; 3. Jerry Sauter. 

Bareback jumping—1l. Betsy Crozer; 2. Eddie 
Houghton; 3. Frank O’Brien; 4. John Sheldrake. 

Musical chairs—l. Gail Young; 2. Jerry Sauter; 
3. Betsy Crozer; 4. Frank O'Brien. 

Costume class—i. Lois Frazier; 2. Becky Reath; 
3. Gail Young and Avy Craven. 

\% 


United States Pony Club 


United States Pony Club, 
Temporary Advisory Committee, 
Room 1036 

53 State Street 

Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


Attention: Mrs. Dean Bedford 
Dear Mrs. Bedford: 


I have your very kind letter of Sep- 
tember 8th regarding the United States 
Pony Club. In addition, I have the 
material which was sent to me by How- 
ard Fair with his very kind letter of 
March 30th last, to, which I have not 
yet replied. 

The reason for my not replying earl- 
ier is that I believe that this matter 
is one which should be taken up by a 
group of horsemen in and about Chic- 
ago known as the Town and Country 
Equestrian Association. I happen to 
be an officer and director of that As- 
sociation, and we met for the first 
time this fall on September 21st, at 
which time I presented it to the meet- 
ing and asked that a special committee 
be appointed to consider the matter. 

I have my own personal views on this 
matter and feel that this is an excellent 
undertaking. As you know, we have 
recently organized what is known as the 
Midwest Horse Society, whose duties 
are to promote understanding and com- 
petition under F. E. I. rules and sup- 
port the United States Equestrian 
Team. We recently held our second 
annual modified three-day event and 
had team competition for youngsters on 
a very modified scale, and it was highly 
successful. That organization is holding 
its fall meeting soon, and I will bring 
this matter to their attention also. Since 
I happen to be President of the Midwest 
Horse Society, I can assure you that 
your views will be presented fully. 

I don’t think there is any doubt that 
the principles which you are advocating 





should be carried out, and I think that 
our only doubt will be whether this ac- 
tivity should be carried on within the 
framework of existing organizations 
such as the 4-H Clubs or hunts,. the 
Midwest Horse Society or the Town 
and Country Equestrian Association, or 
whether it should be carried on inde- 
pendently. We have all too often found 
that the mere organizing of another 
group does not necessarily distribute 
the burden of work, and I am afraid 
at this juncture without going into it 
in more detail, that our decision would 
be to get the parents of some of our 
younger members interested in these 
pony clubs under the over-all leader- 
ship of one of our existing organiza- 


tions, so that we could be assured of 
the necessary continuity. This we have 
found necessary since our children 


seem to grow up faster than we think. 
Yours very truly, 
Robert Tieken 


Winston Strawn, Black and Towner 
First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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in most of the other English speaking 
countries of the world’’, I think the 
Pony Club should change its name to 
“Horse and Pony Club” and be the 
pioneer in persuading other countries 
to do the same. [ believe a national or- 
ganization should fit the needs of the 
country’s young riders, whether they 
have horses or ponies. 


Sincerely, 


Janet I. Hamilburg 
November 20, 1953 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Excellent 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to compliment you on the ex- 
cellence of the Young Entry section. 

I recently accompanied my husband 
to Atlanta, Ga. where he was asked to 
judge the Shakerag Hunter trials. The 
largest number of riders were juniors, 
who performed excellently on a hot day 
over a long and dusty course. This hunt 
feels that the future of their hunt and 
the interest in hunting and jumping for 
the future lies in the encouragment of 
their young people. I think they are 
doing an excellent job. 


Very truly yours, 


Mrs. Allyn D. Robb 
Saralyn Farms 
Watkinsville, Ga. 








Hoofs & Horns 


The Magazine of Australian Riding 
Caters For All Horse Lovers 
HUNTING 
POLO 
ROUGH RIDING 


SHOW RIDING 
and OUTBACK NEWS 


Write to: Hoofs & Horns 
Box 101, GPO 
Adelaide, South Australia 
One Year Sub. $3.50 
Two Years Sub. $6.50 
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Incredible Performance 


Dear Sir: 


Permit me to salute you for the 
splendid work you are doing as Editor 
ef The Chronicle. 

I have held off commenting because 
you started off in such excellent fash- 
ion, I decided to wait and see if you 
could keep up such a fast pace. 

This you have done without the 
slightest slackening, and J add my con- 
gratulations to the many others you 
have received. In my opinion it is an 
almost incredible performance. 

As you perhaps know, I started as 
The ‘‘Middleburg’’ Chronicle’s first 
hunting correspondent in 1938 when 
Stacy Lloyd was shaping his many con- 
cepts for the finest weekly on Horse 
and Hound in the world. 

When I turned to writing books on 
sport, and gave up representing The 
Chronicle in the field, I continued to 
write special articles, ywpon occasion, 
about some of the Hunts J visited. This, 
only when I detected some _ special 
theme of interest, such as my last 
pieces on Nancy Hannum’s extraordin- 
ary performance as Huntsman,to Mr. 
Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhounds; the 
“Pony Brigade’ at Elkridge-Harford 
and the tribute to Homer Gray, M. F. 
H. 

I must say that when you and Mr. 
Ohrstrom took over, I was dubious—I 
feared at best that all you might try to 
do was maintain the formula; although, 
in spite of my loyalty and devotion to 
Stacy, I believed some improvements 
could be made. 

I measure my words carefully when 
I say that what you have accomplished 
in making a great paper even greater 
is nothing short of remarkable. 

From the hunting standpoint, your 
finest contribution has jheen the addi- 
tion of the Young Entry page, with the 
choice of Blizabeth Ober as oue of your 
principal correspondents. This section 
not only augurs well for the future of 
foxhunting, in that it is a constant 

Continued On Page 30 
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COUGHS due to COLDS 


World-famous horsemen 
have treated coughs due to 
colds with SPOHN’S COM- 

POUND for over fifty years. 
A stimulating expectorant, 
it acts on mucous membranes 
of throat and bronchial tubes 
to make breathing easier 
and hasten relief. Sold at 
drug stores and saddlery 
houses—75c and $1.50. 


Free Trial Size Bottle on Request. 


SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY 
Box 13, Goshen, Indiana 
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vuide to those “coming along’, but it 
might stimulate many adults to learn 
something about the sport they so ca- 
sually pursue 

Your new format is also splendid. 

I am not addicted to fan letters— 
like most professional writers, I enjoy 
receiving them, but all too seldom 
write them, therefore, you may bé as- 
sured that this expression of my appre- 
ciation for what you are doing is heart- 
felt and not gaited to flattery. 

Please extend my compliments to 
Mr. Ohrstrom and again, congratula- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
J. B. Van Urk 
November 23 
New York, N. Y. 
—_ ——--() ‘ 7 
e n 
S’il vous plait 
Dear Sir: 

In the November 6th issue of The 
Chronicle reference was made to the 
Keeneland Sales. In paragraph two of 
the article, and I quote, “T. E. Gilman 
of Richmond, Virginia....’’, was noted. 

Mr. Gilman, better known to us in 
Southside Virginia as Ed Gilman, is 
from Ashland, Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia. Being a Hanoverian [| feel our 
eounty deserves the right of claiming 
this fine young man and not the City 
of Richmond, Henrico County. 

Mr. Gilman owns and _ operates 
“Eagle Point Farm’’ just a few miles 
Northwest of Ashland. There on the 
South Anna River he has puilt a fine 
little breeding farm and has a good 
training track that can he used the 
year round. 

It is worth noting that Mr. C. T. 
Chenery is also claimed by Ashland as 
most of his early life was spent in the 
town. 

Ashland and Hanover County are 
both rich in racing history. Between 
1782 and 1830 there was a track at 
Hanover Court House, one of the major 
tracks of that time. Not long after 1830 
the track at Hanover faded into obli- 
vion and a track sprang up in Ashland 
lasting until 1865. Ashland was a sum- 
mer resort for the citizens of Richmond 
and racing was a part of their leisure. 
The site of the old race track is now a 
residential section of the tuwn and one 
of the streets is known as Race Course 
Street. 


Very truly yours. 
Sumpter Priddy, Jr. 


November 18, 1953 
Waverly, Va. 
—__—_—_-—_— -J— einttnrniti 


Successful Advertising 


Dear Sir: 


My BOX STALL advertisements in 
The Chronicle for felt skirts have been 
highly successful. People who have re- 
plied read like an FFV of horsedom. 
Thanks to The Chronicle’s wide cir- 
culation, I have gotten many orders. 
Herewith another ad for the In The 
Country page. 


Sincerely, 


Sue Bolling Randolph 
Robhdins, N. C. 


THE CHRONICLE 


CLASSIFIEDS 


All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. Minimum charge per 
insertion: $3.00; 20c per word up to 35 words; 15¢ all additional words. Add $1.00 if name is withheld 
and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. No classifieds accepted after Thursday week 


preceding publication. 





For Sale 
HORSES 


Five-year-old bay mare. by _ Irish 
Luck. This mare hunted last season 
with the Orange County Hunt. Emmett 
Roberts, The Plains 2676, The Plains. 
Virginia. 11-6-5t chg. 





Big Umber, sire Barred Umber, & 
years, dark grey, gentle. Can carry 
weight. Make offer. C. B. Dickson, 
Paeonian Springs, Va. Phone: Hamil- 
ton 2362. 11-20-3t chg. 





Thoroughbred broodmare, proven and 
an excellent dam. Seven years old. Her 
maternal and paternal grandsires are 
respectively Papyrus and Epinard. Or 
would lease to responsible party. Apply 
Mrs. E. H. Bennett, Long Lane, Tryon, 
North Carolina. 12-4-3t chg. 





Vodka. Heavyweight grey hunter. 
Will jump anything. Regularly hunted 
in Southern Pines, Elkridge Harford 
and currently Redland. Umblemished, 
9 years, 16.3. Phone: JUniper 9-0813 
Washington, D. C. $1250, Owner. 1t ch. 





One flashy 5-year-old weight carry- 
ing hunter or show horse. This horse 
has been winning both in Junior and 
jumper divisions throughout Virginia. 
Also several 3 and 4-year-olds ready to 
sell. Apply Oak Hill Stables, Freder- 
icksburg, Va. or Phone: 1470-J 1t chg. 





Chestnut yearling Thoroughbred with 
papers. Good show filly, never out of 
ribbons. Won a number of blues, also 
championship. For information, call 
Purcellville, Va. 4443——-R. F. Griffith. 

12-4-1t chg. 





Heavyweight hunter, six-year-old 
chestnut gelding, 16.2. Hunted regular- 
ly past two years. Quiet, reasonably 
priced. Natalie Johnson, R. D. 2., Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Phone: Center Point 2161. 

12-4-2t echg. 





Four Thoroughbred broodmares by 
Unbreakable, Bimelech, Teddy’s Comet, 
Warlock; ages 7-10; fashionably bred: 
have produced winners. Three are bar- 
ren but in clean breeding condition. 
One, a grey top conformation mare, 
in foal to Eternal Bomb. Further in- 
formation available from Sydney Glass, 
Grange Farm, R. D. 4, West Chester, 
Pa. Phone: 2716. 12-4-2t che. 





PONIES 


Hunting pony, 14.0 hands. Absolutely 
sound. Has carried young child with 
Elkridge-Harford Hunt 2 seasons. Mrs. 
David G. McIntosh, Monkton, Md. Cock- 
eysville 232. 11-27-3t ch 


Purebred black Shetland pony, 11.1 
hands, well trained, jumps, will drive. 
Ideal Christmas gift for your children. 
Write or phone: J.W. Sinclair, Cal- 
houn Drive, Greenwich, Conn. 1t chg. 








Chestnut gelding pony, 3 years, 13.3. 
Has been ridden all summer by 10-year- 
old girl. Has been driven and jump- 
ed. Good looking show prospect. $450. 
Mrs. William R. Huntington, St. James, 
Long Island, N. Y. 1t chg 


SADDLES 


New Forward-seat flexible tree Top- 
tani saddle 17 1-2’’ by Parkers of Lon- 
don, $115. Capt. R. J. Woodaman, U. S 
N., Floris, Va. Telephone: Herndon 
40-J-4. 1t pd. 





VAN 
Six-horse C. O. E. Mack van, new 
engine, body rebuilt, 1951, new tires 
this year. Excellent condition. $3500, 
dealers protected. Write E. C. Spalding, 
Downingtown, Pa. 11-27-3t ch. 


TRAILER 


Tandem wheel 2-horse trailer in good 
condition. Capt. R. J. Woodaman, 
Floris, Va. Telephone: Herndon 40-J-4. 

1t pd. 








DOGS 


Pug puppies for sale. AKC register- 
ed. Ideal Christmas gift. Mrs. Robert 
Winmill} Warrenton, Va. 11-20-4t ehg. 








Norwich Terriers. Small puppies. Al- 
so excellent 8-month’s male. . 39: 
Box 96, Upperville, Va. 11-27-tf. ch 


REAL ESTATE 


Near Middleburg in Orange County 
Hunt Country. 254 acres well watered 
with springs and streams. Excellent 
fencing. Farm is highly productive with 
a 12 boxstall stable; a stud barn; large 
cattle barn; three tenant houses one 
of which would be excellent for a guest 
house. Lovely boxwood garden and fish 
pond. Manor house is of old brick with 
a log wing. Four master bedrooms, 3 
1-2 baths. Price: $100,000. Grasty & 
Company, Middleburg, Va. Phone: 5251 
or 2061. 











Wanted 


HELP 


Horsewoman interested in training 
jumping horses for small private stable. 
This position also involves teaching 
children and spending time with them 
when the parents are away. Box DB, 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 

12-4-2t chg. 





Man or couple, experienced for small 
stable of hunters. Show experience 
necessary. Give full experience, refer- 
ences, salary. B. F. Wallace, Point 
Pleasant, Penna. 12-4-tf che. 





Young lady to exercise and show 
hunters and jumpers and to work part 
time in office. Must be a good rider. 
Box DA, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Virginia. 12-4-12-18-2t ch. 


RIDING APPAREL 


Two black Melton or hard finished 
riding coats in good condition. Size 42 
for 6-foot man. State condition and 
price. P. O. Box 7786, Portland, Ore- 
fon. 1t ch 
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Racing Review 
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win and first in a stakes, but he has 
been second several times in added- 
money events. In 17 starts, besides 
his wins, he shows seven seconds. His 
efforts have brought the stable $38,750. 
He was bred by Mr. Chenery. J. H. 
“Casey’’ Hayes is the colt’s trainer. 


Tropical Park 

Tropical Park was supposed to open 
on November 30, but somebody invent- 
ed what are known now as “Scholar- 
ship’’ days, so the meeting was moved 
ahead to the 27th. No longer is it 
necessary for ambitious, young Florid- 
jians to sell magazines; the horses are 
working their way through college. 
I understand that money so collected is 
earmarked for purely educational scho- 
larships, so‘ don’t look for any im- 
provement in Florida football until a 
way to get around this is discovered. 

The Inaugural Handicap, on open- 
ing day, drew a field of 13, most of 
them certified sprint specialists, and it 
was a mad dash all the way, with Pom- 


ace nosing out Hyphasis for first 
money. Eatontown, which had trouble 
during the running, finally got clear 


and rushed up for third money, but he 
still was 2 1-2 lengths back of the 
first two at the wire. Hi Billee finished 
fourth in the 5 1-2 furlong race. 

Blue Rhymer battled for the lead 
with Hyphasis until the stretch was 
reached, then dropped back to finish 
sixth. 

Pomace, the property of Hasty House 
Farm, won the Laurel Sprint Handicap 
in October. He is by Pilate, from 
Pomrose, a daughter of Pompey. Of 16 
starts, he has won five races, been sec- 
ond four times and third three times. 
His earnings for 1953 total $653,750. 
Erdenheim Farms Co. bred the chest- 
nut gelding. 


Fair Groands 

The Fair Grounds, at New Orleans, 
celebrated its traditional Thanksgiv- 
ing Day opening with the Thanksgiving 
Day Handicap—not original, but ap- 
propriate. 

Steak Bone, a five-year-old son of 
*Bull Dog—Sunday Supper, by Ques- 
tionnaire, was the winner of the six- 
furlong dash. His mutuels price of 
$17.60 suggests the fans were looking 
out the window, which is the wrong 
way to look when members of the W. 
H. Bishop Stable, Inc., are running. 
Bishop also took the last race of the 
day, but that time his representative 
was backed down to favoritism. The 
customers awakened. 

Steak Bone has done well enough 
this season in allowance races and 
claimers, earning a total of $17,450, 
including the $4,875 he received for 
his Thanksgiving Day score. He has 
raced 16 times in ’°53, won four races, 
been second three times and third four 
times. 

The gelding was bred by F. W. 
Hooper. 

Lincoln Downs 

Lincoln also staged a Thanksgiving 
Day Handicap, and as the play for the 
afternoon passed the million mark, it 
seemed thanks were-in order. 

Noch Eins, another ex-plater was the 
winner. It was his fourth successive 
victory and his most valuable, being 
worth $5,500. Added to his earlier 
earnings this year his season’s total 
now stands at $22,350. He has won 


six, been second six times and third 
once in 19 races. 
Bred by Mr. J. A. Kroeck, Noch Eins 
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(Laurel Photo) 


Mrs. E. H. Augustus’ home-bred Helianthus, a 2-year-old brown son of *Helio- 
polis—Leslie Grey, by *Isolater won the Spalding Lowe Jenkins, closing stake 
at Laurel, over the favorite, A. H. Smith’s By Jeepers, by half a length. His 
victory over a field of 11 2-year-olds boosted his earnings for the year to 
$22,510, 5 victories, and 2 seconds in 11 starts. 


is by Bless Me -Honored Miss. by Car- 
laris. 
Dominave, Pictus and Just Sidney 
the last-named the favorite—tfollow- 
ed Noch Kins to the wire in the five- 
furlong Handicap. 


The Hartford Handicap was the fea- 
tured race on closing day at Lincoln 
Downs, but the real feature was the 
betting —-$1,683,917 of it. 

The track was good and the price 
of the winner an excellent $96.60. 
Simms, with five previous starts this 
year and no wins, did the unbelievable, 
winning by three lengths over Pictus. 
Busy Signal was third and Wise Mar- 
gin, fourth. The favored Parnassus 
was close most of the way but tired to- 
ward the end and dropped back to sixth 
place. 

The race was worth $5,500 to Mr. 
T. W. Smith, owner of the winner. 
Simms is a_ six-year-old horse, by 
Princequillo—Scotch Bonnet, by Peace 
Chance. He was bred by C. C. Jones. 


Bay Meadows 


Imbros, a son of Polynesian, out of 
the *Bull Dog mare, Fire Falls was 
victorious in the $10,000 San Jose Han- 
dicap on Thanksgiving Day. The three- 
year-old colt was making his tenth 
start of the season and scoring his 
sixth win. He has been second once 
and third twice. His earnings moved 
past the $80,000 with this win. The 
property of A. J. Crevolin, Imbros was 
bred by Woodvale Farm. 

Berseem was second and Golden Ab- 
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bey third in the six-furlong event. 

The $15,000 Peter Clark Handicap, 
November 21, went to the old Califor- 
nia favorite Strangehold. Carrying 118 
pounds, heaviest impost in the race, 
the son of Stronghold—-Kay-Diane, by 
Bistour, won easily by five lengths. It 
was his fourth win in 27 starts in 1953. 
He has been second seven times and 
third four times. The prize of the 
Peter Clark brought his total this year 
to $66,000. 

A four-year-old gelding, Stranglehold 
was bred by the W-L. Ranch. 


Late Thought 
Seeking fine reading the other even- 
ing, I opened a recent edition of The 
Chronicle and was stunned to find that 
I had referred to Mrs. Samuel M. Pis- 
torio’s Big Night as “‘he.’’ This is in- 


eorrect: Big Night is a “she.” And it 
wasn’t a printer’s error—just plain 
ignorance. 


It’s what I get for watching the race 
without binoculars. 
rn) 
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INSURANCE 


ALL KINDS 
Fire Hail 
Liability Windstorm 
Livestock Automobile 


Burglary 


Hansbrough & Carter 


WINCHESTER, VA. 
Est. 1882 Phone 4144 
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(Washington Park Photo) 


Among the performers in Trainer Trotsek’s stable was Hasty House 
Farm’s Hasty Road, which set a new all-time earnings record for a 


2-year-old in 1953. 


Harry Trotsek Trains 
Eight Stakes Winners 
During 1953 Season 


To handle at least one horse which 
is of stakes calibre is the hope of prac- 
tically every man in the training pro- 
fession, but Harry Trotsek had the 
good fortune to train § horses during 
the 1953 season, which were stakes 
winners. His stable, composed in the 
main of Hasty House Farm’s horses, 
had a great deal of balance, running 
the gamut from 2-year-olds on up to 
top class handicappers. 

Hasty Road, a dark bay son of 
Roman—traffic Court, by Discovery, 
and Queen Hopeful, a dark bay filly by 
Roman—Playful, by Chance Play, were 
both runners-up for 2-year-old division 
honors under Porterhouse (also select- 
ed as the top 2-year-old, either sex, of 
1953), and Evening Out. 

Both Hasty Road and Queen Hopeful 
were Keeneland sales yearlings costing 
Hasty House Farm a collective $28, 
900-——$23,100 for the colt and $5,800 
for the filly. During 1953, Hasty Road 
earned $277,132 to become the leading 
money winning 2-year-old of all time, 
passing Native Dancer ($230,495), 
which last season took the title away 
from Top Flight ($219,000). 

Sea o’Erin, a half-brother to Saggy, 
by *Shannon II out of the Hyperion 
mare *Chantress, was bought private- 
ly from his breeder Mrs. M. W. Wool- 
wine as a weanling and for Hasty House 
collected his stakes brackets in the rich 
Prairie State Stakes, defeating a field 
of good 2-year-olds. 

In the 3-year-old bracket Trainer 
Trotsek did not have anything that 
could seriously threaten the top ones, 
but he had some mighty useful perfor- 
mers. *Stan, a 3-year-old bay gelded 
son of Kingsway—-Final Sweep, by 
Brumeux, proved more adept on the 
turf than on the dirt by winning the 
Grassland Handicap over a field of old- 
er horses. 

The stable connected in New York 
with Platan, the brown son of Platter 
—Tantanne, by St- James, defeating a 
nice field of 3-year-olds, none of which 
could be seriously considered top rank 
performers in their division. 


Among the older “stars of the 
stable’, Ruhe took the Lincoln Handi- 
cap at Hawthorne in moderate com- 
pany and then followed it up with a 
win in the Equipoise Mile, where the 
competition was quite a lot stiffer. This 
mile feature started out with Baybrook 
showing the way, then bowing out to 
Hill Gail, which in turn passed to Sub 
leet, which dropped a head decision 
to the Hasty House 5-year-old gelded 
son of Menow—*Alpenstock III, by 
Apelle—the time required being 1:35 
2-5, just a second off the track mark. 

Pomace, a 4-year-old chestnut by 
Pilate—Pomrose, by Pompey got his 
stakes prackets by quickly taking the 
lead in the Laurel Sprint Handicap and 
romping on to a 4 length win, spinning 
the 6 furlongs in 1:10 2-5, a second re- 
moved from the track record. 

Oil Capitol also was in this latter 
group. The grey son of *Mahmoud— 
*Never Again II, by Pharos started off 
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the season with a neck decision over 
Battlefield in the Palm Beach, then 
dropped one, only to pick up the ball 
again in the enriched Widener Handi- 
cap, ‘‘out-heading’”’ Alerted and Battle- 
field, concluding with the Ben Ali 
Handicap in which he peat his stable- 
mate Seaward, and one other starter. 
The most commendable thing about 
Mr. Trotsek’s record for this season, 
is that several of his stakes performers 
were horses which had beeu passed out 
of larger stables because they seemed 
to lack top quality, but under the 
“Trotsek Treatment’ have ‘“‘come to 
hand’’.—K. K. 
e — 0 cence 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

Arthur Godfrey, one of Radio's and 
TV’s top salesmen and one of Racings 
newest yearling buyers, was the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies at the dinner mark- 
ing the 12th annual meeting of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Association at the 
Hotel Plaza, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 3. 

The dinner, at which Treasury Secre- 
tary George M. Humphrey was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker, 
concluded a two-day business session 
of officials and executives from the 
TRA’s 37 member tracks. 

More than 400 TRA representatives 
and their guests expected at the affair 
which also featured the presentation of 
awards to the Champion race horses of 
1953, as named by the TRA Board of 
Selection comprising racing secretaries 
at all TRA tracks. 

The TRA Triple Crown award, creat- 
ed in 1950, was again awarded re- 
troactively in the absence of a current 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, Preak- 
ness and Belmont Stakes. This year 
the award honored War Admiral, 
Triple Crown winner of 1937 and the 
Trophy will be accepted for Saratoga’s 
National Turf Museum by Walter M 
Jeffords. 
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(Laurel Photo) 


C. V. Whitney’s Small Favor, scored an unset in the Selima Stakes at Laurel, 
when she defeated Hasty House Farm’s Queen Hopeful by a Iength. The. bay 
2-year-old daughter of *Priam II—Little Saint, by *St. Germans picked up 
$44.910 by her first stakes victory in Laurel’s rich filly fixture. 
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Control Programs Used 
To Keep Racing Free 
From Scandals 





Addressing representatives of 37 
major race tracks at the 12th annual 
membership meeting of the Thorough- 
bred Racing Associations, Spencer J. 
Drayton, president of the Thorough- 
bred Racing Protective Bureau, cited 
fingerprinting and other TRPB control 
programs as responsible for keeping 
Thoroughbred racing free from scan- 
dals. 

Reviewing the 8th year of TRPB 
operation Drayton pointed to increas- 
ed attendance records as reflecting in- 
creased public confidence in racing and 
said ‘‘We hope that one of the reasons 
for the continuing increase in public 
confidence in Thoroughbred racing is 
the TRPB investigative programs.” 

In what he called the primary func- 
tion of the TRPB Drayton said the Bu- 
reau had handled 865 investigations 
“covering many matters affecting the 
honesty and integrity of the sport” 
during 1953. 

“TRPB’s second phase, its preventa- 
tive program, encompasses six control 
projects,’ Drayton said. ‘‘These con- 
trols are fingerprinting, tatooing, stall 
application checks, special reports on 
undesirables, police supervision and 
personnel investigations. 

“The TRPB fingerprinting program 
has been the best insurance member 
tracks could possibly have that their 
employees do not include hoodlums 
and racketeers,’”’ Drayton said. 

“If any further evidence. is required 
of the huge dividends: realized by Thor- 
oughbred racing from the TRPB finger- 
printing program, convincing proof will 
be found in newspaper articles on the 
harness racing scandals,’ he_ said. 
TRPB files today contain 71,000 fing- 
erprint records, Drayton said. 

Also on the preventative side Dray- 
ton pointed out that the TRPB anti- 
stimulation program, supplemented by 
laboratory research makes it possible 
to “look forward to the day when sti- 
mulations will be as completely con- 
trolled as the former problem of ring- 
ers.’”’ There were only 5 stimulation 
eases at TRA tracks during 1953 com- 
pared to 35 in 1946, Drayton said. 
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Springdale schooling course scene at Camden, S. C. The mild climate and sandy 
footing make this spot an ideal winter training center for both flat horses and 


steeplechasers. 


Mrs. Marion duPont Scott 
Purchases Springdale 
Course At Camden, S. C. 


Back in March 1948 the lead to the 
Springdale Meeting at Camden, §. C. 
was written in The Chronicle as fol- 
lows: 

“A hunting trip ended with the sel- 
ection of the grounds to be used for 
the annual Camden hunt meeting; a 
course which could have 11 polo fields 
laid out on it and still have room for a 
couple of brush jumps as well as tim- 
ber. Genial Harry Kirkover was out 
with his hunting dogs and when they 
approached a hill (which is now a part 
of the hunter trials course), he saw a 
grand expanse which would serve won- 
derfully well as a perfect layout for a 
hunt meeting. Talking it over later with 
his partner, Ernest Woodward, they 
both agreed that this was the site for 
Camden’s revival of racing in 1930.” 

It may well be that another revival 
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of racing in Camden is in progress with 
the recent sale of the Springdale Race 
Course. Several years ago Mrs. Marion 
duPont Scott leased the property from 
the Estate of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark 
and the Springdale and Carolina Cup 
meetings continued. However, the con- 
tinuance of the running of the Carolina 
Cup is now assured since Mrs. Scott 
has become the owner of the property 
over which this timber event is run. 
During the term of her lease Mrs. Scott 
had made quite a number of improve- 
ments and progress was particularly 
noted in the stable area where facili- 
ties were greatly improved. 


The property purchases involves all 
of the race track property between 
Highway No- 97 (Liberty Hill Road) 
and the Knight’s Hill road, consisting 
of 383 acres, and the schooling course 
adjacent to the Kirkover Hills develop- 
ment and across the Knight’s Hill Road 
from the race track, consisting of 80 
acres. 


It was in 1932 over the Springdale 
course that Mrs. Scott’s grand timber 
horse, Trouble Maker, won the Carolina 
Cup with the late amateur rider, Mr. 
Noel Laing, up. Mr. Laing won the 
initial running of the Carolina Cup on 
his own horse, Ballast II. The race’s 
renewals were uninterrupted from its 
inaugural running in 1930 until the 
year 1943. It was not held again until 
1948 and since that time it has again 
become a yearly spring feature. 


Camden has long peen the winter 
quarters for the steeplechasers as well 
as for flat horses and with the owner- 
ship of its Springdale Course in the 
name of Mrs. Scott, this part of the 
sport of horses will continue.—N. L. 
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VISITORS DAY HUNT 
December 19 has been selected as 
Visitors Day by the Howard County 
Hunt (Glenelg, Md.) Each hunting 
member is urged not only to make a 
special effort to hunt that day, but also 
to bring along two guests. The hunt’s 
annual Christmas Party will be held 
that evening at the kennels which sho- 
uld make for a gala occasion. If this 
venture is successful, it will become 
an annual part of the hunt’s activities. 
Hunt secretary L. G. Shreve reports 
that no cap fees will be collected for 
zuests hunting on this day. 
LEER SS VA Se 


ONCE AGAIN 
Morton W. “Cappy” Smith has a lik- 
ing for Canadian horses. Well he might 
for he’s done pretty well by them put 
then we suspect that Cappy can make 
a champion out of any horse. The pig- 
skin artist from Virginia tied for 2nd 
in the broad jump stake with Clay 
Pidgeon, a horse he picked up in Lon- 
don, Ontario not long ago. This was his 
only horse entered for The Royal Win- 
ter Fair but it didn’t take him long to 
add another string to his pow. On the 
third day he bought another Canadian 
horse and two hours later rode him to 
win the F. E. I. jumping stake. He got 
the horse from Jim Pogue, Agincourt, 
Ontario. The horse’s name is Once 
Again (formerly Gold Buckle). Under 
the ownership of Justin A. Cock, this 
horse under went an extensive train- 
ing program in Mexico. He was a good 
one before he ever saw Mexico, how- 
ever, and the way Cappy rides him in- 
dicates he will be “Once Again”’: 
—A. D. R. 
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GONE TO GROUND 

A pit of family fun took place on 
November 14 at the Genesee Valley 
Hunter Trials among the Mulligans. 
The senior Mulligan officiated with his 
hunting horn and blew the folks out 
when the need was there. Son John 
Mulligan, riding Lucky Strike, sparked 
the wit of his Dad when he toppled 
gently off his mount when the horse 
stopped cold at a fence. This was too 
mnuch for Papa Mulligan, he raised the 
horn and those around him were at 
first amazed and then amused to hear 
the notes which mean “Gone to 
ground.” 

It’s seldom that one sees’. several 
changes of expression in a one second 
interval. Mrs. Gail Mulligan, riding in 
the ladies’ race at the Genesee Valley 
race meet on November 14, was the 
magician in this case. The race was 





nearly over. Mrs. Mulligan had the 3rd 
position, nobody seemed to dispute her 
so she slowed down a bit, reached down 
to pat her horse, was relaxing, smiling 
and taking things in her stride, when 
just like a big bird Miss Mary Shiverick 
came tearing up, passed Mrs. Mulligan 
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All Afire, Millarden Farm’s great open 
jumper, was retired with fitting cere- 
monies at the recent Pennsylvania 
National at Harrisburg, Pa. Under the 
very capable guidance of Pat Dixon, 
who rode him to all his many champ- 
ionships, the 19-year-old brown gelded 
son of Big Blaze—Thirty Knots, by 
Man o’War, was always a pleasure to 
watch perform and was always a keen 
contender. His like is too seldom seen 
in open jumper competition. Groom 
Norman Eshelman is at the old cam- 
paigner’s head. 


THE CHRONICLE 


and galloped on: In that second, mrs. 
Mulligan’s expressions ranged from 


“‘let’s relax’’—‘‘what’s that’’—‘‘got to 
race like crazy now’’—‘‘oh, dear, I’m 
4th’’. 


Speaking of the ladies’ race, Dr. Joe 
O'Dea’s parting remark to the ladies as 
they leave the paddock to the post 
should be posted on the wall. “Now 
ladies, remember this is the ladies race 
and after all, you are ladies!”’ 

—Mike Kelley 
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CAMARGO HUNT HUNTER TRIALS 
There was an active, enthusiastic 
group at work this year and as a result, 
the Camargo Hunt Hunter Trials were 
particularly good. The courses were 
greatly improved and a show ring was 
added as were several horse show class- 
es which proved to be quite popular. It 
is the aim of the committee to make 
these hunter trials of the future the 
best in this section of the country and 
at the rate of interest shown, they are 
well on the road. Many onlookers were 
present and brought their lunch to en- 
joy between the morning and afternoon 
sessions. It is interesting to note the 
many children who took part, quite a 
number of whom were from the Red 
Fox Stables. The horsemanship events 
and the addition of the working and 
open hunter classes invited non-huat 
members to participate. A casualty of 
the trials was Paul W. Steer whose 
Happy Easter fell with him in the open 
hunter class as did Jansue, ridden by 
L. L. Davis in the same event. 
—Nancy Law 
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MISSED CHECK 

Young Jim Forman created quite a 
stir in the old fashioned 4-mile point- 
to-point held in the Genesee Valley on 
November 14. He galloped in with the 
amazing time of 11 minutes and every- 
one was in a tizzy about the whole 
thing. Then, just like a pin pricking a 
balloon, everything died down when it 
was reported that Jim had completely 
missed one check point. For a brief in- 
terval, the Formans were sure they had 
a fox hunting Citation.—Mike Kelley 


Continued On Page 35 











MOVING? If yeu are going to move, be 
sure to notify us as soon as possible, pre- 
ferably four weeks in advance. Send us 
your old and new addresses, this way you 
will continue to receive your copies of 
The Chronicle without interruption. 























MICHAEL J. DRISCOLL 


6301 Severin Drive 
La Mesa, California 


Formerly of Brighton, Mass. 


Breeches and Jodhpurs Made to Order | 


“One of America’s Best Tailors” 


SAMPLES AND MEASUREMENT FORMS ON REQUEST 
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“FAIR” 

This year the annual party and ban- 
quet of the Tri State Horse Show As- 
sociation was different in that it was 
carried out like a ‘‘fair’’ instead of a 
“horse show’ and judging from the 
fun everyone had it was a huge suc- 
cess. Between 215 and 225 horsemen 
and guests gathered from Ohio and the 
surrounding states at the Neil House 
in Columbus en November 14 to enjoy 
the excitement of the great ‘‘midway”’ 
where many games of chance were set 
Up and ‘“‘greenbacks” flashed madly! A 
stranger in the midst would immediate- 
ly think of all the prize money those 
exhibitors must have won! ‘Pink 
lemonade’ was the first item on the 
program and it’s strange how many 
horsemen like its refreshing and stimu- 
lating qualities! The programs called 
for hot dogs but really a most delicious 
dinner of turkey and all the trimmings 
was served. Immediately following 
dinner the new president, Robert Fah- 
rendorf (Dayton, Ohio), introduced the 
new first vice-president William Sum- 
mer (Columbus, Ohio), (one time tuba 
player in the Marysville Peace Time 
Band!) who in turn quite capably in- 
troduced the winners of the Tri State 
point awards. “Fair Manager” Ray 
Strasburger (Columbus, Ohio) and his 
“Fair Board’' can take a bow for put- 
ting on this grand party.—Nancy Law 
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SANDY WOODS 

Mr. and Mrs. Q. A. Shaw McKean of 
Hamilton, Mass., recently purchased 
the 1400-acre Reed estate, Sandy 
Woods, vvtside Pinehurst, N. C. The 
McKeans are now in residence with 
their beagle pack and about 16 horses 
have already been shipped to the Sand- 
hills. They plan to convert the polo 
field into a race track. At the present 
time they have 4 horses in training and 
several yearlings and 2-year-olds to 
come along. Their 4 hunters which 
formerly dragged with Myopia Hunt 
Club, will be carrying Mrs. McKean 
this season. . . Another horseman, 
Col. Hugh Waddell, a retired Army offi- 
cer, has purchased the neighboring Vail 
estate and expects to stable a few hunt- 
ers there. —Sue Randolph 
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ONE-DAY EVENT 

The Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club’s 
paneling fund is planning a One-Day 
Event to be held December 18 at Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Bedford’s Foxhill Farm, 
Fallston, Md. Beginning at 8 a. m., the 
event will be open to professionals and 
amateurs. The individual dressage 
event will pe Test Z of The Pony Club 
and the endurance phase across coun- 
try will be at about 2 miles. These, 
plus ‘the stadium jumping in which no 
jump will pe over 3’-6” high or 4’-0” 
wide, will complete a most interesting 
day. 
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STILL BUYING 

Morton W. “Cappy” Smith of Middle- 
burg, Va. added still another Canadian 
horse to his stable at the recent Royal 
Winter Fair. He has had his eye on this 
one for several years and was able to 
accomplish the transaction during the 
show. The horse is the 5-year-old Mel- 
tonian, one of the nicest of the other 
than Thoroughbred geldings bred by 
the Sifton Stable and Canadian hunters 
are the Sifton’s specialty rather than 
clean pred hunters-—Broadview 
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Mrs. C. McGee Baxter and Long Road, winner of the Alfred B. Maclay 
memorial challenge trophy, $2,000 hunter stake. This was Mrs. Baxter’s 
second victory in this class, giving her two legs on the trophy. 


KLECTION OF OFFICERS 

On October 17 at a meeting of the 
Tri State Horse Show Association, held 
in Springfield, Ohio, the members elec- 
ted the following persons to the Board 
of Directors:—R. J. Weigand (Colum- 
bus, Ohio), Robert Fahrendorf (Day- 
ton, Ohio), MiSs Nancy Law (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio), W- M. Summer (Columbus, 
Ohio), Robert Boettcher, (Springfield, 
Ohio), Mrs. Enid Connell (Conners- 
ville, Ind.), Mrs. Helen Pavey (Colum- 
bus, Ohio), Miss Rosemarie Koehler 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), and Ray Strasbur- 
ger (Columbus, Ohio. The board then 
met and elected the following to of- 
fice:—-president—-Robert Fahrendorf; 
first vice-persident—W. M. Summer; 
second vice president—Mrs. Enid Con- 
nell; secretary—Mrs. Helen Pavey; as- 
sistant secretary —- Miss Rosemarie 
Koehler; treasurer—Robert Boettcher 
and director of public relations—Miss 
Nancy Law. 

Announcement was made of the meet- 


ing in St. Louis of the American Horse 
Shows Association on January 8 and 
9 and everyone was urged to attend. 
The first meeting of the Tri State in 
1954 will take place the middle of 
January. The main purpose of that 
meeting will be to decide and set horse 
show dates for 1954- 25 shows are now 
members of the Tri State-—Nancy Law 
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PICTURE SITUATION 

To have or not to have pictures! One 
of the most interesting features of The 
Chronicle are the photograpus of people 


and horses, champions and coming 
champions, especially in action. The 
photos at The National Horse Show 


were grand put what of that flash bulb 
which downed D. R. Motch in the green 
hunter stake? The Canadian ‘‘Royal’’ 
didn’t result in any such misfortunes 
but didn’t result in any good pictures 
either. Flash bulbs have been vetoed at 
The Royal Winter Fair.—Broadview 
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SPORTING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


1. FOXHUNTING, THEORY AND PRACTICE, Alexander Henry Higginson. 
An authoritative work that epitomizes the spirit of foxhunting. 
. GONE AWAY, Mason Houghland. Tennessee countryside a 


. BRITISH AND AMERICAN SPORTING AUTHORS, Alexander Henry 


Higginson. One of the most valuable sporting volumes ever issued. $5.00 
. SHOW JUMPING, OBSTACLES AND COURSES, Lt. Col. M. P. Ansell. 


Please forward the following books for which I enclose my check: 


BLUE RIDGE PRESS 
Berryville, Virginia 


$7.50 


$2.50 


Book No. 
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Greyhound Fox Again 
Subject of Discussion 
For English Hunters 


J. Fairtax-Blakeborough 

The oft-debated and interesting ques- 
tion as to whether a distinct type of 
fox, known as ‘the greyhound fox’, 
was at one time common and is still 
occasionally found, has again arisen. 
Learned naturalists have laid it down 
that there is but one vulpine species in- 
digenous to Great Britain. Masters of 
hounds, gamekeepers, and others with 
more opportunity of seeing, studying 
and handling foxes, are quite definite 
that (although fewer in number than 
at the commencement of this century), 
there are on the wild Scottish mount- 
ains, the expensive moorlands and hills 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, Northum- 
berland and Yorkshire, foxes larger in 
size, longer of leg, and different in 
colour, mask, action and other respects 
to those in the low country. Environ- 
ment, generations of travelling through 
long heather, longer distances covered 
in search for food, may well have re- 
sulted in increased length of leg, and 
the other variants mentioned, but this 
does not, of course, warrant the as- 
sumption that so-called greyhound 
foxes are a species apart from those 
smaller and less enterprising in the vale 
below. 

Older naturalists describe three vari- 
eties of the British fox—-the greyhound 
fox, the mastiff fox and the cur fox, 
So long ago as 1840, however, D. P. 
Blaine (one of the acknowledged au- 
thorities of his day), said: 

“There are certainly 
which are tall and gaunt, while others 
are found of a stouter build though 
height, and a still smaller var 
is occasionally met with. It is, how- 

probable that these vulpine ano- 
malies are rather the result of the ex- 
ternal agencies of locality, tempera 
ture etc., than fixed varieties.”’ 

I commenced hunting with Yorkshire 
hill packs Bilsdale and Farndale). 
over half-a-century ago, and well re- 
member that the old hands were con 
vineed that the greyhound foxes then 
not infrequently killed, were an ani- 
mal quite apart from those in the low 
country. Of the latter they used to 
say “They're not but half the size, half 
the weight, and take only half the 
catching of hill greyhound foxes.” 

There was a certain amount of truth 
in this. It would seem that as hunting 
has been in many countries squeezed 
nearer to the hills, there has been great 
er intercourse between foxes in the wild 
heathlands and those in the lowlands, 
so that the types have been mingled by 
crossing. and the heavier, longer-leg- 
ged greyhound fox has almost ceased 
to exist. There are, however, in all 
breeds, occasional ‘Throw-hacks’, and 
in both the countries hunted by the lit- 
tle hill packs and those in more popu- 
lar regions below, old-fashioned grey- 
hound foxes are occasionally found. 
Ten to one they give a great hunt and 
beat hounds at the end of it if they 
reach the uplands. 

I have said that the question of the 
existence of a distinct type (yclept grey- 
hound) of fox has arisen again. One or 
two north country M. F. H.’s report that 
during cubbing operations this season 
they have killed cubs with unusual 


some foxes 


of less 
iety 
ever, 


ithe 


length of leg, longer and sharper in 
muzzle, and differently coloured to the 
common run of foxes. Two of these 
Masters are of the opinion that military 
occupation of, and operations on wide 
tracks of heathland have driven down 
into the low country the descendants 
of foxes which for generationg have 
been essentially hill and crag dwellers. 

Two careful credible observers have 
recently sent me information which 
they claim provides evidence that a dis- 
tinct greyhound fox exists. A natural- 
ist-sportsman on the moorland confines 
of the Bedale country, who has been 
an interested observer for over fifty 
years, Says: 

“IT spent many hours watching two 
litters in a wood. One litter of the low 
country type, had 8 cubs, the other, 
of the hill type, had 8. Those of the 
higger litter were all different in col- 
our, height and length from the other 
three. The difference was so marked 
that they seemed another species. I have 
watched the big mountain fox when 
hunted, loping along, graceful and tire- 
less, but at a pace a good deal faster 
than it looks.” 


A Cumbrian gamekeeper, 


with long 


experience of hill foxes, recently wrote 


to me: 

“There are still a good many long- 
sided, long-legged greyhound foxes in 
Liddesdale, the Northern Pennines, and 
north and south of the Border in the 
3eweastle area. Most of them have 
reddish brown pelts, well tipped with 
grey, and a white tag measuring three 
or four inches on their brushes. Their 
average weight is about 20 lbs. 

Col. J. S. Talbot, in his book ‘Foxes 
ut Home”, disagreed with T. F. Dale's 
statement in his earlier book ‘‘The Fox’’ 
the former stating ‘there were in the 
British Isles three distinct breeds of 
foxes which from frequent importation, 
have become so intermixed that in most 
places they have lost their chief charac- 
teristics, and are hardly discernible’. 
Dale argues there is but one vulpine 
species. ‘ 

In the Turf world we often hear the 
remark ‘They win in all shapes and 
sizes,’ and, despite all the science and 
care in bloodstock breeding, and the 
later day tendency to increase their 
height, we still find quite as many 
variants in type as exist in the vul- 
pine world. 
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